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CHAPTER  I. 


"The  morning  time — 
The  summer  time,  hoAV  beautiful  they  are ! 
A  buoyant  spirit  fills  the  natural  world, 
And  sheds  its  influence  on  humanity; 
Man  draws  his  breath  more  lightly,  and  forgets 
The  weight  of  cares  that  made  the  night  seem  long. 
How  beautiful  the  summer  and  the  morn, 
When  opening  over  forest  and  green  field, 
Waking  the  singing  birds ;  till  every  leaf 
Vibrates  with  music,  and  the  flowers  unfold, 
Heavy  and  fragrant  with  then-  dewy  sleep!" 

It  was  a  glorious  morning,  though  so  early 
that  the  sun  had  scarcely  driven  the  grey  tint 
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from  the  skies,  when  Nina,  springing  from  her 
bed,  looked  forth  on  the  beauteous  prospect 
presented  from  the  window,  which  she  opened, 
that  she  might  luxuriate  every 'sense  of  sight 
and  smell.  The  delicious  air  came  laden  with 
all  the  scents  of  herb  and  flower,  from  the  wild 
mountain  plant,  to  the  choicest  exotic.  The 
view  which  burst  upon  her,  was  rendered  doubly 
beautiful  from  the  mountain  scenery,  so  change- 
ful in  its  loveliness — ever  varying  its  forms  and 
shadows. 

Lady  Elmsdale  gazed,  her  heart  swelling 
with  rapture  and  grateful  admiration ;  the  scene 
brought  to  her  mind  many  poetic  associations, 
and  her  thoughts  might  have  been  embodied  in 
these  beautiful  words, — 

"Night  wanes — the  vapours  round  the  mountains  curled, 

Melt  into  morn,  and  light  awakes  the  world. 

Man  has  another  day  to  swell  the  past, 

And  lead  him  near  to  little  but  his  last ; 

But  mighty  Nature  bounds  as  from  her  birth, — 

The  sun  is  in  the  heavens,  and  light  on  the  earth : 
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Flowers  in  the  valley,  splendour  in  the  beam, 
Health  on  the  gale,  and  freshness  in  the  stream." 

Our  young  heroine  had  gone  to  bed  very 
tired,  and  a  Uttle  disappointed.  Her  schemes 
for  producing  general  happiness  had  not  suc- 
ceeded, and  she  could  not  but  confess,  that  the 
failure  had  been  brought  about  by  her  own 
childishness,  and  wilful  opposition  to  the  wishes 
of  others.  But  a  night  of  sound,  undis- 
turbed, unvexed  repose,  such  as  only  the  young 
and  happy  can  sleep,  had  set  all  to  rights.  Her 
waking  feelings,  were  full  of  joy,  hope,  and 
anticipation. 

She  had  written  a  note  to  Alice,  by  Mr. 
Stanley,  repeating  her  request  that  she  would 
be  at  the  Castle  in  good  time ;  so  she  began  in 
right  earnest,  early  as  it  was,  to  arouse  every 
one,  and  to  set  about  the  business,  of  her  toi- 
lette. She  longed  to  be  flying  about  in  all 
directions — for  what  quantities  had  she  to  see, 
and  do — how  much  to  enjoy!— the  day  would 
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not  be  half  long  enough  for  all  her  schemes ; 
and  the  fortnight! — how  quickly  would  the 
moments  fly ! 

It  was  at  last  completed,  the  tiresome  opera- 
tion of  dressing,  which  Ma'amselle  Lisette,  who 
was  rather  in  an  ill-humour,  from  having  been 
thus  disturbed  at  so  unusual  an  hour,  would 
pertinaciously  insist  upon  as  elaborately  per- 
forming, as  if  she  were  attiring  her  Lady  for  a 
London  reunion.  In  vain  Nina  begged  that 
she  would  make  haste. — What  did  it  signify 
here,  amongst  these  dear,  delightful,  countrified 
people,  whether  her  hair  were  braided,  plain, 
or  hung  in  ringlets  ?  The  first  would  be  much 
more  convenient,  and  much  more  quickly  per- 
formed. But  Lisette,  who  was  a  privileged 
person,  and  had  lived  with  her  lady  ever  since 
she  was  a  child,  and,  with  all  her  little  follies 
and  defects,  was  an  attached,  faithful  creature, 
was  determined  that  "  Miledi "  should  look  to 
the  best  advantage  ;  and  that,  she  considered. 
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must  depend  principally  upon  her  being  hien 
mise ;  for  she  possessed  all  that  love  for  dress^ 
which  seems  inherent  to  every  nature,  most 
especially  to  that  of  a  French-woman.  True  it 
is,  indeed,  that  we  are  all  prone  to  imbibe  at 
least  the  disposition,  or  why  should  the  savage, 
who  cares  not  how  rude  is  the  shelter  that 
covers  his  head — how  coarse  the  food  of  his 
voracious  meal,  yet  will  delight  to  deck  his  hair 
with  feathers,  and  ornament  his  sable  bosom 
with  gaudy  beads. 

The  Frenchwoman  remonstrated  with  all  the 
freedom  her  long  servitude  had  rendered  habi- 
tual, and  ejaculated,  in  her  own  energetic  lan- 
guage,— 

"  Miledi  must  appear  comme  ilfaut;  there  is 
nothing  like  a  first  impression.  I  want  you  to 
hriller  amongst  all  these  strangers."  Certainly, 
and  she  shrugged  her  shoulders,  from  the  speci- 
mens she  had  seen,  she  did  not  suppose  there 
%vere  many  there  who  would  be  able  to  appre- 
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ciate  the  merits  of  a  recherche  toilette;  how- 
ever, it  was  as  well  at  least  to  astonish  them — 
to  shew  the  poor  ignorant  creatures,  for  once, 
what  it  really  was ;  and  she  continued  to  bestow, 
greatly  to  her  Ladyship's  impatience,  as  much 
time  as  ever,  in  making  every  glossy  ringlet  fall 
in  the  manner  she  judged  to  be  the  most  be- 
coming. Whilst  thus  employed,  she  went  on 
chattering  forth  her  remarks,  and  descanting  on 
the  want  of  tournure  of  all  the  females  she  had 
yet  seen  at  the  Castle.  "  Poor  Madame  Wil- 
son's'' antiquated  attire,  seemed  to  elicit  a  mix- 
ture of  compassion,  mingled  with  contempt. 
Upon  this,  Nina  fired  up,  and  advocated  the 
cause  of  her  country  establishment,  saying,  rather 
angrily,  "that  she  was  delighted  with  their  sim- 
plicity— that  she  admired  it!  It  was  really  a 
relief  to  see  servants  dressed  like  servants,  and 
not,  as  they  were  always  now,  caricatures  of  their 
masters  and  mistresses." 

In   reply  to  this,  Lisette,  nothing   daunted. 
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looking  at  her  pretty  piquant  little  countenance 
in  the  glass,  over  the  Countess's  head,  said,  with 
all  the  tolerated  pertness  of  her  vocation:  "Per- 
haps, Miledi  would  wish  me  to  adopt  Madame 
Wilson's  costume  ,• "  and  Nina  was  obhged 
to  laugh,  when  she  thought  of  the  coquettish 
Frenchwoman,  with  her  smart  little  cap,  just 
resting,  as  if  by  magic,  at  the  back  of  her  head, 
decorated  with  the  huge  edifice  which  covered 
the  grey  locks  of  the  venerable  housekeeper. 

But,  at  length,  the  infliction  under  which 
Nina,  in  her  impatience,  actually  writhed,  was 
completed  ;  and  extricating  herself  from  the 
still  exigeante  hands  of  Lisette,  as  if  she  were 
yet  fearful  of  her  continuing  to  pursue  her  with 
a  last  pin,  she  made  her  escape^  and  flew  down 
the  great  stauxase. 

Certainly,  when  Lady  Elmsdale  walked  into 
the  room,  where  breakfast  was  prepared,  which 
was  the  large  Gothic  library,  the  only  apartment 
always  left  thoroughly  comfortable,  whether  the 
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family  were  there  or  not,  Alice,  who  was  await- 
ing her,  almost  started,  as  she  beheld  the  Coun- 
tess, with  her  radiant  morning  face.  She  looked 
so  young — so  fair  and  fresh,  and  pure;  so  unlike 
anything  she  had  ever  seen  before.  She  could 
hardly  think  that  she  looked  like  the  mistress  of 
this  lordly  mansion ;  rather  could  she  imagine 
her  the  spirit  of  the  castle ;  and  as,  with  looks 
of  keen  and  anxious  scrutiny,  she  bent  her  eyes 
upon  her,  as  gracefully  she  moved  across  the 
spacious  apartment,  the  stain  of  the  coloured 
glass  throwing  their  mellowed  tints  over  her — 
even  softening  still  more  every  charm,  Alice 
felt  her  heart  yearn  towards  the  young  Nina 
with  tenderness,  as  well  as  admiration ;  and  then 
it  sunk,  when  she  remembered  the  almost  inevit- 
able peril  to  which  Reginald  had  been  exposed. 


CHAPTER  II. 

*  Dear  is  the  hallowed  morn  to  me. 
When  village  bells  awake  the  day  ; 
And  by  their  sacred  minstrelsy, 
Call  me  from  earthly  cares  away. 
And  dear  the  rustic  harmony, 
Sung  with  the  pomp  of  village  art; 
That  holy,  heavenly  melody, 
The  music  of  a  thankful  heart." 

AV^E  may  imagine  the  busy  happiness  of  Lady 
Elmsdale,  as,  accompanied  by  her  young  friends, 
she  explored  every  nook  and  corner  of  the 
Castle,  and  its  surrounding  beauties.  Lord 
Elmsdale  was  obliged  to  spend  the  greatest 
part  of  every  day  at  the  neighbouring  town, 
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occupied  with  the  business  of  the  approaching 
election  ;  but  he  always  took  care,  before  he 
went,  to  see  that  she  was  provided  with  ponies, 
and  carriages,  for  her  excursions  ;  and  he  espe- 
cially placed  her  under  the  charge  of  Mr. 
Herbert,  upon  whose  steadiness  he  could  rely 
with  more  confidence,  than  on  Reginald's,  who 
was  too  apt  to  succumb  to  every  wish,  expressed 
by  the  thoughtless  little  lady. 

Both  Lord  and  Lady  Elmsdale  were  imme- 
diately won  by  the  amiable  manners,  and  culti- 
vated mind,  of  the  new  Rector.  It  took  no  time 
to  domesticate  him,  familiarly,  amongst  them  ; 
and  in  his  turn,  he  became  interested,  with 
all  his  heart,  and  soul,  in  the  two  delightful, 
though  totally  opposite  characters,  of  the  Earl 
and  Countess.  It  was  a  touching  sight  to  his 
mind,  which  was  susceptible  to  every  soft, 
as  well  as  noble  feeling,  to  watch  the  infiuence 
of  love,  upon  a  being  so  great — so  exalted; 
it  was  touching  to  behold  one,  on  whom   the 
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world  looked  with  a  degree  of  awe — of  almost 
fear,  from  the  superiority  of  his  talents — his 
elevated  situation,  pliant  and  tender,  complying 
to  the  slightest  wish  of  this  fair  young  girl : 
who,  whilst  she  looked  up  to  him  with  respect, 
as  to  a  being  of  a  superior  order,  and  would 
have  died,  rather  than,  by  word  or  deed,  do 
that  which  he  might  blame,  y^et  her  easy  and 
unrestrained  manner,  before  him,  proved  that 
she  shrewdly  guessed  the  power,  which  his 
fondness  for  her,  exercised  over  him.  But 
her  ready  tact  shewed  her  how  far  she  could 
venture.  She  was  very  young,  her  spirits 
habitually  gay  in  their  exuberance ;  she  might 
be  sometimes  giddy,  volatile  ;  but  not,  to  gain 
the  world,  would  she  have  hazarded  a  point, 
did  her  quick  eye  detect  upon  the  Earl's 
countenance,  an  expression,  bordering  on  real 
dissatisfaction.  She  never  forgot,  in  the  moment 
of  her  greatest  excitement,  that  careful  watch 
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over  it,  which  was  ever  to  her  a  beacon  and 
a  safeguard. 

The  contemplation  of  these  two  characters, 
possessed  great  charms  for  Mr.  Herbert,  whose 
thoughtful  mind  delighted  in  the  study  of 
human  nature ;  and  in  this  wilderness  below, 
where  so  much  that  seems  fair  and  bright 
to  the  eye,  is  deceptive — where  light  and 
shade,  are  so  blended,  the  colours  of  virtue  and 
vice,  mingling  in  such  a  manner,  that  we  can 
scarcely  distinguish  where  one  ends,  and  the 
other  begins — it  was  a  relief  to  his  benevolent 
feelings,  to  be  able  to  look  upon  those,  whose 
open  natures,  displayed,  as  in  a  crystal  vase,  the 
inward  purity  and  excellence  of  their  heart. 

What  an  accumulated  load  of  delightful 
occupation  crowded  upon  Nina  ! — She  had  so 
much  to  see — so  much  to  do  !  She  had  to  visit 
her  schools,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  village,  to 
make  acquaintance  with  all — to  look  with 
pleasure  on  those  who  were  thriving  and  happy, 
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to  express  her  satisfaction,  at  their  well-doing, 
or  to  administer  relief  to  the  distressed,  and 
sympathy  to  the  afflicted.  Her  kind  heart 
was  open  to  every  sorrow,  and  melted  at  the 
sight  of  human  misery  ;  prosperity  had  not 
induced  within  her  a  spirit  of  selfishness,  which 
crushes  and  nips  the  kindly  affections,  in  the 
bud ;  with  true  Christian  feeling,  she  rejoiced 
that  it  was  her  blessed  lot  to  be  able  "  to  deliver 
the  poor  that  crieth,  the  fatherless,  and  him  that 
hath  none  to  help  him." 

It  was  with  wondering  admiration,  that  the 
primitive  inhabitants  looked  upon  this  bright 
young  being.  They  had  known  what  it  was 
to  have  a  "  Lady  Bountiful"  at  the  Castle, 
one  whom  they  had  loved  and  reverenced, 
in  the  late  Countess  ;  but  she  was  advanced 
in  life,  and  delicate  health  gave  her  the  ap- 
pearance of  greater  age,  than  she  had  really 
attained.  And  now,  to  see  this  fair  child, 
they   might   almost    call  her,  ghding    amongst 
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them,  dispensing  with,  judgment  and  even 
dignity,  her  favours,  and  bounty,  and  with 
looks  of  such  kind  compassion,  and  interest; 
it  quite  astonished  their  minds,  that  one  so 
young  could  be  so  good — so  wise  ;  and  as  she 
passed,  the  old  people  looked  after  her  with 
overflowing  eyes,  and  fervent  ejaculations  of 
"God  bless  her !"  The  young  ones  also  blessed 
her,  and  it  lightened  their  hearts,  to  hear  the 
sound  of  her  voice,  and  to  gaze  upon  a  coun- 
tenance so  full  of  encouragement. 

When  Sunday  came,  it  further  pleased  and 
edified  the  good  villagers,  to  see  the  Countess, 
accompanied  by  her  Lord,  attend  both  the 
services  in  the  quiet  little  village  church.  It 
was  delightful,  to  notice  the  devotion,  with 
which  they  both  poured  forth  their  praises 
to  the  Throne  of  Grace.  And  truly  pious 
were  the  feelings  of  the  young  Nina.  Her 
excellent  father  had  studied  to  bring  up  his 
children,   in   the   love   of  God;   and   with  all 
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her  gaiety,  His  worship  was  one  of  her  dearest 
delights.  KneeHng  by  the  side  of  her  husband, 
she  raised  her  heart  to  heaven.  Deeply  did  she 
feel  the  happiness  of  her  position, — she  was 
aware  of  the  innumerable  blessings  which  were 
showered  upon  her,  and  she  was  grateful  to 
the  source,  from  whence  they  were  derived. 
With  all  the  stumbling-blocks,  which  the  world 
places  in  the  shape  of  idols,  most  particularly 
to  the  rich  and  prosperous,  it  is  a  blessed 
sight,  to  find  some  few,  tasting  the  full  cup 
of  God's  blessings,  and  remembering  from  whose 
hand  their  prosperity  is  derived.  Surrounded 
by  the  pomp  and  pageantry  of  the  world,  so 
flattering  to  the  senses — revelling  in  all  that  can 
stimulate  and  gratify  the  desires — too  often  do 
we  find  the  claims  of  the  heavenly  Giver  for- 
gotten, neglected  ;  and  we  tremble  when  we  see 
the  rich  man,  luxuriating  in  all  the  fleeting 
enjoyments  of  his  state,  sporting  amongst  the 
most  imminent  of  lasting  dangers,  and  making 
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costly  sacrifices  of  immortal  happiness,  to  the 
shrine  of  levity,  vanity,  and  folly.  Such  a  pic- 
ture is  fearful — is  sorrowful :  but  how  blessed, 
how  beautiful  is  the  reverse  ! — when  we  can  con- 
template riches  and  station  diffusing  a  beneficial 
influence,  shedding  light  and  lustre  over  the 
sphere  in  which  their  radiant  beams  are  cast; 
and  by  the  example  of  those  in  elevated  life, 
drawing  many  humbler  and  less  highly-gifted  to 
the  one  only  lasting  source  of  happiness.  The 
miserable  fly  naturally  to  Him,  whose  arms 
are  ever  open  to  receive  the  sorrowful ;  but  sad 
it  is,  though  true,  that  as  men  become  prosper- 
ous, so  in  proportion,  do  they  often  retreat  from 
God  ;  but  not  the  really  well-directed  heart, — 
that  will  incline  to  Him  the  more  it  receives  at 
his  hand.  How  well  would  it  be  for  the  mighty 
to  remember,  that  it  is  for  them,  whom  His 
power  has  exalted,  to  proclaim  loudly  and  boldly 
that  name — to  recollect,  with  trembling,  the 
heavy  responsibility,  which  an  abundance  of  His 
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rich  gifts  brings  along  with  them  ;  where  much 
is  given,  much  indeed  is  required.  The  highly- 
favored  by  fortune,  are  intended  to  be  a  shining 
light,  to  draw  others,  who  are  but  too  ready  in 
all  things  to  copy  the  manners,  and  follow  the 
examples,  of  their  superiors. 

The  Countess,  young  as  she  was,  thoughtless 
as  she  might  have  appeared  to  the  casual  ob- 
server, had,  in  some  points,  advanced  beyond  her 
years.  She  was,  by  nature  and  education,  un- 
affectedly religious ;  and  here  her  best  feelings 
of  piety  seemed  to  be  called  forth.  In  the  quiet, 
unostentatious  country  church — the  fine  voice  of 
'Mr.  Herbert  rendering  still  more  impressive  the 
beautiful  words  of  the  liturgy — her  husband 
mingling  his  prayers  with  hers — surrounded  by 
their  own  people,  hearts  which  she  knew  were 
all  beating  with  devoted  affection  towards  them 
— then  did  her  feelings  seem  to  expand  more 
than  ever,  with  gratitude  to  God,  for  the  abun- 
dance and  value  of  the  blessings  He  had  thus 
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poured  upon  her.  The  sun  of  prosperity,  she 
felt,  was  shining  brightly  over  her  head ;  the 
most  favourable  gale  was  carrying  her  gently 
through  the  stream  of  life  ;  and  this  feeling 
made  her  look  up  with  thankfulness,  and  yet 
with  timidity,  to  the  awful  hand  of  Providence, 
which  was  stretched  so  benignantly  over  her 
head. 

Why  should  she  be  so  favoured  ?  And  for- 
tunately retaining,  through  all  this  smiling 
prospect,  the  remembrance  of  the  instability  of 
human  happiness,  she  inwardly  aspirated,  '^  Oh 
may  I  continue  virtuous,  in  the  flowery  path  in 
which  I  am  now  walking ;  and  which,  though 
at  present,  is  assuredly  one  of  pleasantness  and 
peace,  I  must  ever  keep  in  mind  may  still  ab- 
ruptly terminate !" 

"Would  that  such  feelings  predominated  more 
generally,  in  the  minds  of  the  young  and  highly- 
gifted  !  Then  would  there  be  a  greater  coopera- 
tion in  virtue ;  charity,  goodness,  and  benevo- 
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lence,  would  oftener  walk  side  by  side,  hand  in 
hand ;  and  these  graces  would  bring  forth  more 
abundant  fruits,  springing,  as  they  would  then 
do,  from  cultivated  soil,  attaining  the  Christian 
growth — plants  from  the  garden  of  God  ! 


CHAPTEE  III. 

"  What  lonely  magnificence  stretches  around  ! 
Each  sight  how  sublime  !  and  how  awful  each  sound ! 
All  hushed  and  serene,  as  a  region  of  dreams, 
The  mountains  repose  'mid  the  roar  of  the  streams  ; 
Their  glens  of  black  umbrage,  by  cataracts  riven, 
But  calm  their  blue  tops,  in  the  beauty  of  heaven." 

Nature,  as  well  as  every  advantage  arising 
from  wealth,  seemed  to  combine,  to  gratify  the 
senses  of  our  heroine.  The  scenery  which  sur- 
rounded the  park,  on  every  wside,  was  bold  and 
beautiful  in  the  extreme.  Accompanied  by  the 
young  Bruces  and  Mr.  Stanley,  mounted  on  a 
sure-footed  pony,  with  Reginald  always  at  its 
head — a  post  which  no  consideration  would  have 
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tempted  liim  to  relinquish — her  smart  London 
bonnet  exchanged  for  a  cottage  straw,  which  she 
had  purchased  in  the  village,  the  fac-simile  of 
the  one  worn  by  Alice,  but  upon  which  Ma'm- 
selle  Lisette,  with  many  grimaces  and  exclama- 
tions of  contempt,  had  twisted  a  ribbon ;  and 
decorated  with  a  little  cap,  on  Lady  Elmsdale's 
head,  completely  altered  its  originally  humble 
appearance.  Through  vallies  she  wandered, 
with  her  train  ;  between  mountains,  tossed  to- 
gether in  every  wild  and  rugged  manner  imagi- 
nable, with  innumerable  cascades  dashing  from 
their  summits,  and  forming  a  beautiful  lake  at 
the  bottom.  With  what  fervent  admiration  did 
her  eye,  which  had  never  before  looked  on  so 
grand  a  style  of  scenery,  watch  the  effect  of  the 
light  and  shade  on  the  hills,  the  brilliant  forms 
the  sun-beams  created  by  their  rays ;  and  when 
they  departed,  how  she  loved  to  note  the  pro- 
gress of  the  clouds,  hiding  the  tall  heads  of  the 
mountains,  descending  half  way  over  them,  and 
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sometimes  entirely  blotting  them  out  of  the 
landscape  ;  then  breaking  away  by  degrees,  and 
ascending  to  the  heavens,  like  a  cloud  of  smoke. 
"  Reginald  1"  exclaimed  Nina,  one  day,  after 
having  gazed  with  silence  on  the  spectacle  of 
sublimity ;  "  I  could  never  before  appreciate 
what  Ossian  meant,  by  the  thick  mists  of  the 
valley,  and  the  ragged  skirts  of  a  cloud,  as  it 
sails  slowly  over  the  dark  heath.  I  can  now 
fancy  I  see  the  very  grey  cloud  of  which  his 
father's  robe  is  made.  My  taste  has  undergone 
a  complete  change.  I  used  to  love  the  idea  of 
the  flowery  meadows,  and  murmuring  streams  ; 
but  henceforth  give  me  the  rude  mountain — the 
roaring  torrent,  and  rocky  precipices :  not  but 
that  I  could  still  wander  with  delight  in  that 
sequestered  vale ;"  and  she  pointed  to  a  fair 
spot  of  cultivated  beauty,  in  the  valley  below, 
which  formed  a  striking  feature  in  the  land- 
scape; "but  here,  on  this  mountain-top,  my  soul 
feels  more  elevated — more  exalted,  when  I  look 
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round    upon   this   scene   of  magni-^cent   gran- 
deur." 

Lord  Elmsdale's  business  made  it  impossible 
for  him  to  accompany  his  young  wife  in  her 
rambles,  detained  as  he  was,  each  day,  at  the 
scene  of  action,  the  Election.  This  was  the 
only  drawback  to  her  perfect  happiness.  The 
whole  of  the  day  was  spent  by  the  young  party 
abroad — a  cold  repast  always  followed  them, 
and  the  cloth  was  laid  anywhere  their  fancy 
prompted. 

What  health  and  happiness  shone  in  the 
countenance  of  the  youthful  Nina !  Her  com- 
plexion seemed  hourly  to  gain  a  more  glowing 
tint — her  eye  shone  brighter,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  invigorating  air  which  blew  upon 
her ;  it  was  a  life  so  natural  to  the  young.  How 
gaily  did  her  spirits  rebound  !  She  seemed  to 
tread  on  air,  so  light  was  her  heart. 

'•'  Oh  that  Lord  Elmsdale  could  always  be 
with  me  !"  was  the  only  murmur  that  passed 
her  lips. 
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But  then  again,  meeting  with  him  on  her  re- 
turn, was  a  pleasure  in  anticipation.  To  find 
him  standing  on  the  steps,  awaiting  her  ap- 
proach—his smile  of  welcome  ! — and  then  her 
delight  in  telling  him  all  she  had  seen  and  felt. 
And  as  he  sat  on  his  large  carved  oak  chair, 
cushioned  with  crimson  velvet,  and  she,  on  a 
low  stool,  nestled  at  his  feet,  her  head  resting 
upon  his  knee  for  repose,  after  the  fatigue  of 
the  day,  her  eyes  lifted  up  to  meet  those  which 
were  bent  upon  her,  with  an  expression  of 
charmed  interest,  whilst  she  gave  a  vivid  re- 
cital of  her  adventures — her  feelings — her  hap- 
piness !  Oh !  it  was  a  pleasant  sight — one  upon 
which  the  eye  could  rest  with  repose,  as  well  as 
pleasure  ! 

The  noble,  commanding  countenance  of  the 
Earl — his  lofty  brow — his  dark,  intellectual  eye  ! 
— he  looked  indeed  a  mortal  in  the  pride  of 
manhood  and  of  station  ;  and  he  sat  in  his  own 
proud  halls,  the  lord  of  all  I 
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There  was  something  imposing  in  the  air 
of  the  Gothic  apartment,  they  now  inhabited ; 
every  object  around  seemed  to  tell  of  the  great- 
ness of  the  owner.  But  to  read  his  countenance, 
as  at  that  moment,  with  looks  of  passionate  fond- 
ness, he  gazed  on  the  sweet  eyes  which  were 
with  such  perfect  confidence  fixed  upon  him — at 
once  it  might  have  been  discovered,  what  he 
deemed  his  best — his  most  precious  treasure. 
Lands — fortune — rank — station — all  were  slight 
joys,  compared  to  the  delight  which  he  tasted, 
in  loving,  and  administering  to  the  happiness  of 
his  much-loved  wife ;  who,  with  all  her  child- 
like simpHcity,  was  replete  with  ardent  feeling, 
and  looked  up  to  him,  with  intense  love  and 
gratitude,  for  having  made  her  the  most  blest  of 
mortals.  Like  those  sacred  vases  of  the  an- 
cients, the  purity  and  delicacy  of  whose  white- 
ness, astonished  the  eyes,  there  emanated  from 
her  bosom,  as  from  their  centre,  a  flame  ever 
vivid  and  brilliant,  as  it  was  eternal. 

VOL.  II.  c 
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There  was  a  looker-on,  oft-times  seated,  book 
in  hand,  but  whose  eyes  too  often  wandered 
in  deep  contemplation  on  this  scene.  Unfor- 
tunate Reginald !  how  dangerous  was  such  a  pic- 
ture to  him !  He  looked  upon  it  fascinated ; 
although,  while  thus  employed,  feelings  of  an- 
guish, as  yet  undefined,  began  to  gnaw  upon 
his  heu  ''  Imperceptibly  the  storm  had  begun 
to  gather  in  his  breast — daily  and  hourly  it  was 
gaining  ground.  At  first,  so  insidious  were  the 
advances  of  this  desolating  ravager,  that  he 
scarcely  understood  from  whence  arose  his  dis- 
quiet. But  how  was  it,  that  at  last  his  admiration 
became  so  painful  a  sensation  ?  When  absent 
from  her,  why  did  he  feel  so  unsatisfied — so 
miserable  ?  And  then  again,  when  he  was  even 
before  her  eyes,  what  caused  the  wayward  feel- 
ings, which  sometimes  raised  his  soul  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  ecstacy,  and  then  left  him 
wretched  ?  What  could  these  dreadful  feelings 
portend  ?    It  was  long  before  he  could  define 
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their  meaning.  Such  a  thought  as  love,  con- 
nected with  Nina,  did  indeed  partake  too  much 
of  the  nature  of  a  crime^^ — a  sin  of  too  vast  a 
magnitude,  for  him  to  harbour  for  a  moment — 
such  an  idea  towards  her,  whom  he  respected  as 
the  very  image  of  purity  and  virtue  ! — the  wife 
of  the  man  whom  he  revered  and  honoured — 
his  benefactor,  towards  whom  he  was  bound  by 
every  tie  of  deep  gratitude,  as  well  as  attach- 
ment. 

It  was  not  till  after  his  arrival  at  Elmsdale, 
that  discovering  with  affright  the  altered  state  of 
his  feelings,  he  began  to  take  himself  seriously 
to  task.  What  could  be  the  reason  of  the  change 
that  had  come  over  him?  His  affections  seemed 
all  estranged ;  his  home,  once  so  much  loved, 
had  lost  its  charm — was  almost  distasteful  to 
him;  even  his  father's  presence  did  not  give 
him  the  pure  delight,  it  used  to  do,  for  some- 
thing whispered  to  him,  in  his  conscience,  that 
he  was  not  so  deserving  of  that  virtuous  father's 

c  2 
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confiding  love ;  and  this  feeling  threw  a  coi3- 
straint  over  his  manner. 

And  towards  Alice,  the  dear  companion — the 
indulgent  friend  of  his  childhood,  and  whom  he 
even  regarded  with  greater  tenderness  in  his 
riper  years  ;  how  did  he  now  turn  in  soul  from 
her 5  vainly  tutoring  his  feelings,  to  hide  the 
estrangement  he  felt,  towards  renewing  the 
former  familiar  warmth  of  their  intercourse. 

Had  he  not  once  spoken  words  of  love — 
breathed  vows  of  constancy  and  devotion  in  her 
ear— then  might  she  indeed  have  been  again  his 
comfort  and  his  solace.  As  a  sister,  he  must 
ever  fondly  love  her ;  but  he  now  shrunk,  with 
almost  shuddering  horror,  at  the  idea  of  having 
sworn  to  be  her  lover ;  how  repugnant  was  now 
the  thought  to  him !  He  felt,  and  truly,  that 
he  had  never  regarded  her  with  any  sentiment, 
save  that  of  calm,  brotherly  love ;  and  when  he 
now  looked  upon  poor  Alice,  it  was  with  an  ex- 
pression, for  which  he  hated  himself,  but  which. 
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in  the  morbid  state  of  his  feelings,  he  could  not 
repel — it  was  with  an  eye  of  cold,  of  unkind 
criticism  ;  comparisons  arose  to  his  mind,  which 
were  invidious — cruel  —  ungenerous  !  and  the 
remembrance  that  he  had  compromised  himself, 
and  the  feeling  that  he  had  tendered  to  her  a 
heart,  which  he  had  now  no  longer  power  to 
bestow,  added  to  his  bitterness. 

But  still  he  longed  for  that  confidence,  which 
had  ever,  in  his  younger  days,  been  of  such  com- 
fort to  him  ;  he  longed  to  pour  forth,  as  hereto- 
fore, in  her  ready  ear,  the  tale  of  all  his  feelings. 
He  knew  that  she  would  console — would  coun- 
sel him  ;  but  he  had  placed  a  barrier  before  this 
privilege :  the  relation  in  which  he  stood  towards 
her,  destroyed  their  former  intercourse.  Now, 
painfully  as  was  his  mind  occupied,  there  were 
none  to  whom  he  could  confide  his  perplexities  ; 
and  as  the  morbid  state  of  his  heart  began  to 
develop  itself,  it  was  with  horror  and  despair, 
that  Reginald  discovered,  that  his  peace  and 
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happiness  were  gone,  and  that  he  was  sinning, 
by  daring  to  allow  his  presumptuous  heart,  to 
throb  with  feelings  of  unhallowed  impetuosity, 
whilst  contemplating  the  charms  of  his  patron's 
wife.  And  whilst  we  blame,  we  cannot  but 
pity  the  unfortunate  youth,  for  his  agony  was  as 
great  as  his  crime.  He  was  overwhelmed  with 
shame  and  confusion.  His  pale  cheek,  and 
altered  countenance,  told  but  too  truly,  how 
violent  were  his  internal  suiferings.  His  father 
began  to  look  upon  him  with  anxiety. 

*' Reginald,"  he.  said  to  him  one  day,  after 
having  watched,  for  some  time,  the  silent  ab- 
straction of  his  looks ;  "  you  must  not  leave 
home  again — this  transplantation  from  your  na- 
tive soil  does  not  suit  you — the  excitement  is 
too  great :  I  fancied  change  would  benefit  you  ; 
but  on  the  contrary — your  cheek  has  lost  its 
freshness — your  eye  its  cheerful  brightness. 
You  must  return  to  us,  my  boy ;  the  mountain 
breezes  are  necessary  to  your  existence." 
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But  at  this  proposition,  Reginald  was  aghast ! 
Though  he  deplored  his  sin,  he  still  hugged  it 
to  his  heart;  he  had  not  strength  so  suddenly  to 
relinquish  it. 

"  My  dear  father,"  he  said,  "  you  are  wrong, 
believe  me.  I  am  well  and  happy,  and  I  trust, 
useful  to  the  Earl ;  it  is  your  imagination  alone, 
that  has  created  the  change  which  you  fancy,  in 
my  appearance."  And  henceforward,  in  his  pre- 
sence, he  endeavoured  to  assume  a  wild  gaiety, 
which  was  forced  and  unnatural ;  and  during 
his  visits  to  the  cottage,  his  bearing  assumed  a 
totally  new  character.  He  talked  and  laughed, 
in  a  sort  of  reckless  manner,  which,  though  it 
might  deceive  the  fond  indulgent  father,  was 
perfectly  understood  by  one,  who  watched  him 
with  all  the  acute  tact  of  a  woman  that  loves. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

"One  struggle  more,  and  I  am  free 
From  pangs  that  rend  the  heart  in  twain ; 
One  long  last  look  to  love  and  thee, 
Then  back  to  busy  life  again." 

Alice  saw,  with  one  glance,  and  her  heart  was 
Tery  sick;  it  was  the  end  of  her  tale  of  love. 
She  must,  by  a  desperate  effort,  pluck  out  by 
the  very  roots,  a  feeling  which  she  knew  could 
never  prosper.  Before  she  had  seen  the  young 
Countess,  an  instinct  had  whispered,  that  her 
superior  attractions  had  totally  eclipsed  the 
humble  charms,  which  she  might  once  have 
possessed  in  the  eyes  of  Reginald.     The  feel- 
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ings  of  the  poor  girl  had  been  sadly  harassed; 
but  scarcely  could  there  be  found  a  being  more 
unselfish — more  self-sacrificing,  than  Alice. 

But  she  had  the  passions  of  a  woman  ;  and 
before  Nina's  arrival  at  Elmsdale,  she  could  not 
divest  herself  of  a  prejudice,  savouring  very 
much  of  dislike,  against  her ;  but  when  she  had 
seen  the  Countess,  in  spite  of  herself,  she  could 
not  retain  anything  like  an  nnkind  sentiment 
towards  her;  and  to  her  own  surprise,  began 
immediately  to  appreciate  the  extraordinary  fas- 
cination of  her  manners ;  and,  added  to  an 
elegance  of  appearance,  and  refinement  most 
peculiar,  she  discovered  that  her  mind  was  most 
beautifully  constituted,  her  sentiments  pure  and 
exalted ;  it  was  only  for  a  moment  that  the  idea 
rested  upon  her  mind  that  it  might  be  possible 
that,  young  and  inexperienced.  Lady  Elmsdale 
might  have  encouraged  sentiments,  which  Alice 
saw  with  dismay  were  overwhelming  the  mind 
of  Reginald. 

c  5 
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But,  no ! — with  shame  at  her  own  imagina- 
tions, she  discarded  the  thought  for  ever;  for 
could  there  be  any  love  more  perfect  than  her 
devotion  towards  her  Lord  ? — and  on  further 
acquaintance,  she  found,  that  in  this  fair  young 
girl,  there  beat  a  heart  as  firmly  principled,  as 
ever  heaved  under  the  breast  of  a  mortal  woman. 
Alice  pondered  over  the  bereaved  state  of  her 
feelings,  and  she  felt  but  too  certainly,  that  her 
early  dream  had  vanished  for  ever.  She  well 
knew  the  nature  of  Reginald ;  she  had  foreseen 
it  all.  Her  own  weak  folly  had  led  her  to  nur- 
ture, what  her  better  reason  had  ever  told  her 
would  prove  a  delusion — an  ignis  fatuus ;  and 
now  she  saw  the  mist  had  fallen  from  his  feel- 
ings, which  had  made  him  view  under  a  warmer 
medium,  the  affection  which  habit  had  engen- 
dered towards  her,  as  his  cousin. 

A  blush  of  mortified — of  almost  indignant 
feeling,  flushed  her  cheek,  as  the  thought  passed 
slowly  and  painfully  through  her  mind.     She 
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leant  her  head  upon  her  hand,  and  mused ;  and 
whilst  thus  engaged,  her  usually  mild  eye  might 
have  been  seen  to  flash,  and  her  lip  curl  with 
something  like  contempt. 

But  this  did  not  last  very  long.  A  passionate 
burst  of  tears  succeeded.  She  clasped  her  hands. 

"  Poor — poor  Reginald !"  she  exclaimed  ; 
^'  what  will  be  his  fate  ? — Such  a  direful  sin — to 
love  the  wife  of  another !"  And  her  pure 
mind  shrunk  with  affright  at  the  bare  idea. 
"  As  for  all  I  feel,  what  is  it  to  be  compared 
to  the  tortures  which  he  must,  and  will,  endure  ? 
I  will  assist  to  save  him — to  counsel  him,  with 
all  the  lender  energy  of  an  anxious  sister ;  and 
at  least  endeavour  to  lead  him,  from  a  path  sur- 
rounded, on  all  sides,  by  such  dangers  to  his 
peace  of  mind.  For  myself — it  is  all  over ;  and 
perhaps  it  is  as  well.  But  why  should  I  utter 
the  word  perhaps  ?  It  is  indeed  well — right 
and  merciful,  as  is  every  decree  of  the  Almighty, 
Had  the  fondest  —  the  dearest  wishes  of  this 
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weak  heart,  been  accomplished— had  he,  in  his 
blindness,  made  me  his,"  and  here  Alice  sighed 
bitterly — "  had  I  indeed  become  his  wife,  and 
afterwards  discovered  that  he  saw  others,  more 
after  the  model,  that  he  had  pictured  to  himself, 
as  formed  to  ensure  his  happiness — had  I  seen 
that  he  could  dwell  upon  another,  with  more 
delight  than  on  myself — oh  God!   how  then 
could  my  fond  heart  have  borne  it  ? — how  mi- 
serable then  would  have  been  my  fate  ?     But 
what  is  to  be  done?"  she  continued  to  solilo- 
quize.    "  What  plan  ought  I  to  pursue  ?     For 
though  lost  to  me,  why  should  he  be  lost  to 
himself?      Reginald,   ever  beloved,    your  fate 
will  be  to  me  the  strongest  point  of  interest  I 
can  have.    But — "  and  she  hastily  brushed  the 
tears  from  her  eyes, — **  here  he  is,  with  Lady 
Elmsdale,  coming  across  the  lawn.     How  ani- 
mated are  Reginald's  looks,  as  he  listens  to  her 
lively   conversation  I      My    uncle    has    joined 
them.     Can  I  wonder  at  his  admiration  for  her  ? 
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How  irresistible  is  her  smile^  as  she  greets  his 
father — how  affectionately  she  takes  my  uncle's 
arm,  and  leaning  upon  it,  looks  up  into  his  face, 
with  the  affection  of  a  daughter !  But  they  are 
approaching  my  window,  and  calling  for  me — 
oh  !  how  unfit  am  I  to  appear !" 


CHAPTER  V. 

"  Oh  I  where  is  love  ? 
'Tis  in  the  short-lived  meteor  glowing, 
The  stream  above  ; 
And  affection  ceaseth, 
As  that  light  decreaseth, 
Or  sinks  in  the  streamlet  flowing." 

Lady  Elmsdale  had  thought,  for  the  first 
few  days  of  her  sojourn  in  the  country,  that 
there  really  was  such  a  thing,  in  this  world, 
as  perfect  happiness,  notwithstanding  all  that 
had  been  sung  and  said  upon  the  subject, 
of  the  impossibility  of  its  existence.  She 
laughed  at  the  assertion  ;  she  felt  such  entire 
felicity,   that   at   least   she   thought   she    must 
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be  a  favoured  mortal — an  exception  to  the  ge- 
neral rule. 

It  was  not  until  some  days  of  uninterrupted 
sunshine  had  elapsed,  that  she  began  to  feel, 
that  a  cloud  might  occasionally  dim  the  horizon 
of  the  brightest  of  skies.  Her  disposition  was 
kindness  itself — her  pleasure  was  enhanced  by 
seeing  those  around  her,  as  happy  as  herself; 
and  from  hence  arose  the  iirst  drawback  to  her 
perfect  content. 

One  of  her  liveliest  anticipations,  had  been 
the  joy  she  expected  to  have  it  in  her  power  to 
diffuse.  The  good  Mr.  Stanley  ! — what  delight 
did  she  imagine  he  would  derive,  from  the  un- 
looked-for return  of  his  beloved  and  only  son ! 
And  Alice  and  Reginald — the  lovers !  how  w;puld 
they  bless  her  name,  for  bringing  them  once 
more  together — what  rapturous  joy  would  be 
there  ! 

But  when  she  had  time  to  turn  from  her  own 
ecstatic  enjoyment,  in  finding  herself  at  her  own 
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beautiful  home,  unrestrained  by  the  fetters  of  a 
world,  which  the  peculiar  bias  of  her  disposi- 
tion taught  her  despise — when  her  eye  began 
at  length  to  contemplate  the  countenances  of  the 
friends,  whom  she  had  hoped  to  make  so  happy, 
her  quick  perceptions  told  her,  in  a  moment, 
that  all  was  not  right.  The  old  man  had  an 
anxious  expression  as  he  regarded  his  son  : 
Alice  looked  careworn ;  and  although  she  evi- 
dently exerted  herself,  sadness  was  struggling 
with  her  efforts  at  cheerfulness  ;  and  it  was  with 
surprise  and  disappointment,  that  Nina  was 
obliged  to  confess  to  herself,  that  she  could 
perceive  no  indication  of  love  between  Eeginald 
and  his  cousin;  on  the  contrary,  with  mutual 
con^nt,  they  seemed  to  avoid  each  other. 

This  was  all  strange  —  passing  strange,  she 
thought;  then  clinging  to  her  favorite  fancy, 
she  endeavoured  to  persuade  herself — "  Might 
it  not  be  the  timidity  of  true  love,  which  ever 
seeks  to  conceal  its  existence  ?"      Nina  knew 
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how  to  appreciate  the  feeling ;  the  recollection 
was  vivid  upon  her  young  mind ;  how  strongly 
— how  painfully  she  had  herself  felt  it — even 
she,  who  now  luxuriated  in  the  full,  bold  con- 
fidence of  requited  affection. 

She  had  become  quite  at  her  ease  with  Mr. 
Herbert ;  his  countenance,  from  whence  beamed 
benevolence,  added  to  his  richly  cultivated 
mind,  gained  for  him  at  once  a  place  in  her 
warm  heart.  Sometimes,  when  she  looked  at 
him,  and  then  again  turned  a  speculative  glance 
at  Alice — noticed  the  attention — the  softness  of 
his  manners  towards  her — beheld  him  dwelling 
with  delight  on  her  mild  countenance — listening 
to  her  every  word  with  rapt  attention — anticipat- 
ing her  slightest  wish,  this  she  thought  cer- 
tainly much  more  like  a  lover  than  the  cold, 
statue-like  Reginald,  who  quite  provoked  her 
by  his  insensibility;  and  then  an  idea  would 
strike  her,  which  rather  overthrew  the  romantic 
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plan  she  had  formed,  for  the  plot  of  her  little 
drama  of  real  life. 

Mr.  Herbert  was — and  she  felt  sorry  to  be 
obliged  to  allow  it — much  more  formed  to  con- 
stitute the  happiness  of  Alice  than  Reginald; 
for  though  the  latter  possessed  the  beauty  of  a 
young  Antinous — was  clever,  talented,  and  full 
of  attractive  qualities,  still  he  looked  so  youth- 
ful ;  and  his  disposition,  the  little  Countess  had 
discovered,  was  versatile,  his  mind  wanted 
ballast.  A  few  years  of  experience,  she  gravely 
argued  within  herself,  would  make  him  more 
suitable  as  a  lover ;  and,  in  the  meanwhile,  she 
thought  it  would  have  been  just  as  well,  had  it 
so  happened  that  love  had  never  been  a  question 
between  them,  and  that  Alice  could  have  fixed 
her  affections  upon  Mr.  Herbert. 

But  love  is  a  wayward  passion,  and  there  is 
no  reasoning  with  it.  It  often  fixes  itself 
where  it  is  least  expected — least  in  character 
with  the  disposition  of  the  person  who  is  en- 
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tangled  in  its  meshes.  The  strangest  inconsis- 
tencies daily  do  we  see,  engendered  by  its  influ- 
ence. The  blind  God  Cupid  seems  authorized 
in  taking  the  most  unwarrantable  liberties,  and 
indulging  in  the  most  out-of-the-way  freaks ; 
and,  triumphing  over  impossibilities,  he  rushes 
on  his  mad  career,  never  heeding  in  his  path 
the  sober  matron  Reason ;  she  is  put  aside  as  a 
stumbling-block — a  troublesome  obstacle. 

Could  Nina  have  taken  a  peep  into  the  secret 
recesses  of  the  heart  of  Mr.  Herbert,  perhaps 
she  might  have  found  a  strange  reciprocity  of 
ideas,  with  those  that  had  lately  found  their  way 
into  her  mind.  He  was  appalled  by  the  disco- 
very that  the  affections  of  Alice  were  fettered — 
that  they  were  not  free  to  bestow  upon  him  ; 
and  when  conviction  pointed  to  Reginald  as  his 
rival,  then  did  hope  sink  within  him,  as  he 
noted  the  matchless  beauty  of  the  youth — the 
extraordinary  grace  of  his  person.  AVhat  a 
subject  for  a  first  love ! — Mr.  Herbert,  in  the 
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solitude  of  his  home,  on  the  night  of  Reginald's 
abrupt  appearance  at  the  cottage — that  home 
which  he  had  fondly  hoped  to  see  graced  by 
her,  whom  he  now  knew  loved  another — there 
he  endeavoured  to  subdue  the  pain  this  disco- 
very had  caused  to  throb  with  such  violence  at 
his  heart.  But  he  must  strive  against  it — never 
let  it  be  known  that  he  had  been  so  weak, 
as  to  place  his  affections  thus  rashly.  "  He 
never  told  his  love ;"  and  its  existence  must 
now  remain  for  ever  buried  in  his  breast. 
He  passed  a  miserable  night ;  but  he  possessed 
a  power  oVer  himself,  which  reason  and  re- 
flection bestow  on  all  those,  whose  minds  are 
regulated  by  its  dictates.  He  had  but  one  line 
to  pursue. 

But  his  eyes,  with  keen  avidity,  rested  on  the 
pair  ;  although  the  sight  was  torture,  still  he 
must  gaze  on,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  per- 
ceived that,  which  to  think  upon,  bewildered 
his  mind.     Could  it  be  possible — and  he  might 
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have  felt  joy  and  hope,  had  not  the  pale  and 
still  more  saddened  countenance  of  Alice  checked 
every  feeling,  save  that  of  sympathy — for  did 
not  she  also  suffer  from  the  pangs  of  unrequited 
love  ?  In  the  generosity  of  his  devotion,  he 
would  have  found  it  in  his  heart  rather  to  relin- 
quish her  for  ever,  than  to  have  seen  the  poor 
girl  thus  sinking  under  a  load  of  grief,  which 
seemed  to  eat  at  her  very  heartstrings  ;  and  he 
tui'ned  with  dislike  from  his  insensible  rival. 

Thus,  every  thing,  instead  of  going  on  smooth- 
ly and  joyfully,  as  Nina  had  expected,  was  all 
a  tort  a  travers  ;  and  there  was,  besides,  a  new 
cause  of  something  bordering  on  annoyance.  It 
was  just  beginning  to  dawn  upon  her  mind,  a 
faint  idea,  that  certainly  a  great  alteration  had 
taken  place  in  Reginald.  Something  was  the 
matter  with  him  ;  but  what,  she  could  not  un- 
derstand. She  had  hardly  time  or  opportunity 
to  talk  to  Lord  Elmsdale  on  the  subject,  and 
some  how  or  other  she  felt  unwilling  to  do  so. 
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We  have  before  mentioned,  that  Lady  Ehnsdale 
painted  with  a  degree  of  science,  very  unusual 
in  a  lady  artist.  She  had  pleased  herself,  by 
intending  to  execute  a  likeness  of  Reginald, 
which  she  might  present  to  his  father  ;  but  she 
found,  that  she  did  not  proceed  as  well  as  she 
could  wish  in  the  task.  The  expression  of  his 
countenance,  varied  so  constantly,  and  never 
once  assumed  that,  which  she  wished  to  commit 
to  the  canvass.  Little  did  her  innocent  heart 
imagine  the  mischief  she  was  doing,  and  the  tor- 
ture he  was  enduring,  when  she  fixed  her  eyes 
upon  him,  and  that  their  dangerous  power  was 
working  destruction  to  his  peace  of  mind. 

"  Reginald  !"  she  exclaimed  one  day,  starting 
up  suddenly,  quite  out  of  patience  with  the  ill 
success  of  the  morning's  sitting,  and  altogether, 
she  knew  not  why,  provoked  by  something  in 
his  glance,  which  she  did  not  comprehend  or 
like ;  "  you  are  quite  altered  since  you  came  to 
Elmsdale ;  really  I  fancy  even  your  looks  are 
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changed :  you  have  got  a  stupid  way  of  fixing 
your  eyes  on  people,  and  staring  as  if  you  were 
for  ever  lost  in  thought.  I  imagined  it  would 
be  the  easiest  task  in  the  world,  to  take  your 
likeness  ;  but  I  am  disappointed,  and  you  have 
done  nothing  but  disappoint  me,  since  I  came 
here." 

And  petulantly  pushing  aside  the  drawing- 
materials,  Nina  walked  out  of  the  room,  evi- 
dently rather  out  of  humour. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

"  Hail,  holy  love  !  thou  word  that  sums  all  bliss, 
Gives  and  receives  all  bliss — fullest  when  most 
Thou  givest !  spring-head  of  all  felicity ; 
Deepest  when  most  is  drawn — emblem  of  God!" 

Time  flew  with  rapid  wings ;  the  election  was 
over,  and  few  days  remained  of  the  Elmsdales' 
stay  in  the  country.  The  Earl,  released  from 
.the  tiresome  and  annoying  business  of  a  con- 
tested election,  gave  himself  up  to  the  full 
enjoyment  of  relaxation  and  repose,  before  he 
should  again  embark  upon  the  stormy  sea  of 
public  life. 

Thoroughly  he  enjoyed  his  holiday,  although 
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it  was  not  one  of  idleness ;  for  in  the  country, 
he  had  always  plenty  to  do — directions  to  give — 
alterations  to  plan — the  claims  and  wants  of  his 
tenantry,  to  investigate  and  relieve ;  for  com- 
pletely as  he  relied  upon  the  justice  and  in- 
tegrity of  Mr.  Stanley,  still  it  was  his  delight,  to 
be  himself,  whenever  it  were  possible,  the  arbi- 
trator of  every  act. 

How  Nina  loved  to  accompany  him  in  all  his 
rambles!  Leaning  on  his  arm  in  rapt  attention, 
she  would  listen  to  the  animated  and  edifying 
conversations  between  the  Earl  and  his  enlight- 
ened Steward.  How  deeply  interested  was  she 
in  all  they  said — how  fully  and  enthusiastically 
did  she  enter  into  each"  scheme  suggested  by 
her  lord  !  Every  pursuit  connected  with  the 
country,  had  ever  been  to  her,  a  source  of  de- 
light, and  here  she  could  enjoy  the  bias  of  this 
inclination  in  the  fullest  perfection.  There  was, 
indeed,  a  bright  future  for  our  heroine — and  so 
she  thought,  when  her  years  of  probation  would 
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be  over,  and  she  should  be  permitted  to  take 
up  her  abode  in  this  beautiful  place,  as  her 
home  ;  and  many  were  the  bright  pictures,  her 
imagination  embodied,  as  she  walked  silently  by 
the  side  of  her  husband.  Looking  around,  her 
eyes  with  delight  falling  in  every  direction,  upon 
the  beauties  of  this  princely  domain,  could  we 
have  read  her  inward  aspirations,  perhaps  they 
might  have  been,  "Oh  that  I  may  have  chil- 
dren— a  son  to  inherit  his  father's  virtues." 

And  how  ecstatic  was  the  delight  which  caused 
her  heart  to  beat  so  high,  when  she  thought  of 
the  joy  of  such  a  moment ;  when  she  might  see 
her  husband  look,  for  the  first  time,  upon  an 
infant  heir. 

Perhaps,  what  had  suggested  these  ideas  most 
strongly  to  her  mind,  at  the  moment  to  which  we 
allude,  was  the  circumstance  of  Mrs.  Wilson's 
having,  the  very  morning  we  now  particularize, 
taken  her  through  a  suite  of  rooms,  which  were 
contiguous  to  the  apartments  she  ought  to  have 
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inhabited,  had  not  they  been  unfortunately  dis- 
mantled of  their  "  blue  damask  hangings,"  the 
day  before  her  arrival.  This  suite  had  been  the 
nurseries  of  the  Earl  of  Elmsdale,  and  his  sister; 
and  so  tenaciously  did  the  late  Countess  cling  to 
the  associations,  connected  with  the  youth  of 
her  children,  that  she  had  never  allowed  any  of 
the  nursery  furniture  to  be  displaced.  She  had 
always  lived  in  the  hope  of  seeing  the  same 
apartments,  occupied  by  the  children  of  her 
son ;  but  such  happiness,  was  not  destined  to  be 
her  portion. 

There  were  to  be  seen,  in  high  preservation, 
the  selfsame  two  little  beds,  and  even  some  of  the 
toys,  which  had  beguiled  the  happy  days  of  the 
infancy  of  Lord  Elmsdale,  and  Lady  Julia.  The 
rocking-horse  stood  in  all  the  mockery  of  high 
action  and  full  galop,  but  minus  the  tail.  The 
large  tenantless  doll's  bed,  was  also  to  be.  seen. 
The  little  high  chairs,  and  the  little  low  chairs, 
all  desolate  and  empty,  with  their  arms  stretched 
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out,  as  if  courting  to  be  again  filled  ! — And  then 
Mrs.  Wilson,  with  a  kind  of  tenacious  pom- 
posity, introduced  the  young  Countess,  to  a 
curious  old  cradle  of  dark  carved  oak. 

"  This,  my  lady,"  she  said,  with  a  toss  of  the 
head,  "  you  may  despise,  as  old  fashioned  and 
cumbersome;  sure  and  certain  it  is  not  like 
the  modern  fooleries,  in  which  poor  babies  are 
now  forced  to  sleep — no  better  than  doll's  beds, 
far  too  fine  to  be  comfortable  for  the  little  dar- 
lings. But,"  she  continued,  swelling  with  dig- 
nity, till  she  worked  herself  into  a  passion  ;,  "  I 
should  like  to  challenge  any  one,  to  find  me 
amongst  the  present  milk-and-water  race,  two 
such  men  as  have  been  reared  in  that  same 
cradle — the  present  Lord,  and  "his  noble  father. 
Many,  and  many's  the  time,"  she  continued, 
softening  at  the  recollection,  "  I've  rocked  the 
dear  baby  in  it — I  think  I  can  see  him  now — 
God  bless  his  bonny  face  ! — Oh  was  he  not  a 
fine   fellow  ?     None  of  your  now-a-days  chil- 
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dren,  brought  up  by  a  pampered  wet-nurse  ! 
No — my  lady  did  her  duty,  by  her  own  boy, 
and  /  was  his  nurse,"  And  the  old  woman 
drew  herself  up  with  the  dignity  of  a  Pasta, 
when  she  pronounced  the  monosyllable  lo  ! 

"None  of  your  new  fangled  ways  for  me, 
with  their  bassinettes,  and  their  bottles,  and  all 
their  unnatural  contrivances.  I  had  alvv^ays  my 
good  rocking-cradle,  and  a  handsome  boat-full 
of  thick  pap  between  whiles.  You  may  laugh, 
my  lady ;  but  it  makes  me  just  mad,  when  Lady 
Julia  comes  down  with  her  dear  children,  to  see 
them  all  so  mismanaged  by  their  fine  lady-nurses, 
without  pockets,  and  with  their  black  silk  aprons, 
forsooth  !  But  I  won't  let  them  come  into  this 
room,  with  all  their  sneers,  and  turning-up 
noses — no,  not  I ;  the  poor  babes,  they  are  much 
to  be  pitied." 

"  But  they  are  lovely,  fine,  happy,  healthy- 
looking  creatures,"  interposed  the  Countess. 

"  Oh  yes,  my  lady,  that  is  all  their  nature — 
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all  owing  to  the  blood  that  runs  in  their  veins — 
no  thanks  to  any  one.  What  would  they  have 
been,  had  I  had  the  rearing  of  them  ?  Would 
you  believe  it,  they  are  not  even  allowed  to 
sleep  with  a  nightcap,  to  cover  their  poor  heads ; 
and  when  I  found  fault,  and  at  last  brought  a 
warm  comfortable  one  to  the  nurse,  for  the  baby, 
who  had  a  cold,  with  a  bit  of  new  flannel,  sewn 
just  upon  the  crown,  she  tossed  her  head  and 
said,  '  I  should  like  to  hear  what  Sir  Charles 
Clarke  would  say  to  that.'  '  Marry,  come  up  !' 
said  I,  'Sir  Charles  fiddlesticks! — do  you  think  I 
do  not  know  better  than  he  ?' " 

Nina  dared  not  laugh,  although  she  felt  in- 
clined; but  she  perceived  that  this  was  the 
most  tender  point  of  the  cidevant  nurse ;  and 
indeed,  although  her  sense  of  the  ludicrous  was 
always  very  strong,  at  this  moment  she  was  so 
delighted  with  all  the  reminiscences  of  the  in- 
fancy of  her  lord,  that  she  fully  participated  in 
the  old  woman's  feelings — at  least,  those  which 
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declared  his  superiority  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  She  did  not  even  feel  inclined  to  laugh 
very  heartily,  and  she  looked  on  every  object 
with  a  feeling  of  deep  interest. 

But  Mrs.  Wilson  was  not  done.  She  was 
still  harping  on  the  merits  of  the  cradle. 

"  We  had  it  very  grand,  my  lady,  although 
we  were  above  the  trumpery  of  pink  Persian 
and  book-muslin.  I  will  shew  you  our  quilt ;" 
and  opening  a  drawer,  she  brought  forth,  with 
great  pride  and  dignity,  a  coverlet  of  the  most 
magnificent  old  point- lace,  lined  with  what  had 
been  rich  white  satin ;  but  time  had  changed  its 
hue  to  yellow. 

"  This  was  our  style,"  she  continued,  throw- 
ing it  pompously  over  the  cradle. 

Nina  stooped  down  and  looked  into  the  little 
bed — and  why,  she  could  hardly  herself  have  de- 
fined— but  whilst  thus  employed,  tears  gathered 
in  her  eyes.  Perhaps  they  arose  from  a  quick 
succession  of  thought,  which  glanced  across  her 
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mind — perhaps  it  was  the  first  rush  of  maternal 
feelingS;  which^  in  after  life,  so  strongly,  ten- 
derly, devotedly  beat  in  her  breast.  She  thought 
of  her  husband,  and  she  thought  of  the  child 
she  hoped,  one  day,  to  watch  slumbering  in 
that  very  cradle. 

She  was  silent  for  a  few  moments,  for  she 
could  not  speak;  but  when  she  did  command 
her  voice,  she  turned  to  the  old  housekeeper, 
and  taking  her  hand,  she  said, 

"  We  must  pray,  good  Mrs.  Wilson,  that  we 
may  all  live  to  see  another  boy  lying  in  your 
favorite  cradle,  who  may  grow  up  in  every  way 
worthy  of  being  son  and  grandson  of  those  who 
have  already  occupied  it.  You  may  be  assured, 
that  if  ever  I  am  blest  with  a  child,"  and  here 
the  young  wife  blushed,  even  while  she  smiled, 
''  no  other  bed  shall  it  have.  I  should  not 
fancy  any  baby  of  mine  would  prosper,  were  I 
to  provide  it  any  other.  Oh  Mrs.  Wilson!" 
she  exclaimed,  with  animation,  ''  how  I  hope  I 
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shall  have  a  son ;  and  you  shall  teach  me  to 
bring  him  up  in  all  ways  to  be  like  his  father." 

'^  God  grant  indeed  you  may,  my  dear 
young  lady !"  exclaimed  the  highly  gratified 
old  woman ;  "  and  my  earnest  prayer  will  be, 
that  the  boys  may  be  like  my  lord,  and  the  little 
ladies  no  better  nor  no  worse  than  their  sweet 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

"  Things  base  and  vile,  holding  no  quantity; 
Love  can  transpose  to  form  and  dignity. 
Love  looks  not  with  the  eyes,  but  with  the  mind, 
And  therefore  is  winged  Cupid  painted  blind ; 
Nor  hath  love's  mind  of  any  judgment  taste  ; 
Wings,  and  no  eyes,  figure  unheedy  haste  : 
And  therefore  is  love  said  to  be  a  child, 
Because  in  choice  he  is  so  oft  beguiled. 
As  waggish  boys  in  game,  themselves  forswear, 
So  the  boy  love  is  perjured  everywhere." 

''  My  dearest  Nina,"  said  Lord  Elmsdale,  as 
she  was  seated  on  her  favorite  low  chair,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  close  to  his  side,  "  I  do  not 
fancy  you  in  your  usual  spirits." 
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He  had  been  looking  at  her,  for  some  mo- 
ments, but  she  was  apparently  so  absorbed  by 
the  book  that  was  open  upon  her  knee,  that 
she  was  unconscious  of  his  observation.  He 
thought  she  looked  grave,  and  paler  than  usual ; 
but  perhaps  that  might  have  been  occasioned  by 
her  countenance  being  partially  shaded,  by  her 
long  ringlets,  which  hung,  partly  uncurled,  by 
the  damp  atmosphere  of  a  rainy  evening. 

Nina  half  smiled,  and  the  colour  returned^to 
her  cheek, 

"  I  did  not  imagine  there  was  any  difference 
in  my  demeanour,"  she  answered. 

"  After  all,"  continued  the  Earl,  "  I  believe, 
you  little  versatile  being,  that  you  do  not  find 
the  country  so  very,  very  superior  to  your  Lon- 
don life  ;  for  certainly  you  were  in  much  higher 
glee,  before  you  came  to  Elmsdale." 

"  Oh !  don't  say  so — pray  don't  say  so/'  re- 
plied Nina,  looking  very  much  annoyed. 
"  You    wrong    me    there,    bitterly  wrong  me ; 
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and  it  is  cruel  in  you  to  say  so.  If  you  only 
knew  how  much  I  love  this  place — how  ardently 
I  wish  I  never  were  to  quit  it !" 

Lord  Elmsdale  smiled  at  her  vehemence. 

"  But,  certainly/'  said  he,  "  I  will  not  give 
up  my  first  opinion,  that  there  is  something 
upon  that  little  mind.  I  know  every  turn  and 
twist  of  your  countenance, — not  a  shadow  is  lost 
upon  me ;  so  tell  me,  dearest,  what  has  disturbed 
your  serenity  ?" 

Nina  paused  for  some  moments,  and  then 
laughingly  replied, 

"  Assuredly,  you  are  a  conjuror.  Well,  as 
you  have  discovered  it,  I  will  just  confess  that  I 
have  been  a  little  bit  vexed — a  little  bit  disap- 
pointed ;  but  if  I  say  why,  you  must  promise 
not  to  laugh  at  me." 

"  I  can  never  laugh  at  anything  that  really 
annoys  you,  Nina." 

"  Now  that  is  kind,  and  like  yourself,"  she 
replied,  "  so  I  will  tell  you  all.     Like  a  spoilt 
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child  as  I  am,  I  am  too  apt  to  expect  to  liave 
everything  my  own  way,  and  I  begin  to  find 
that  cannot  always  be  the  case.  You  know  that 
I  had  settled  that  Eeginald  was  in  love  with 
Alice ;  and^  after  all,  I  believe  he  does  not  care 
a  straw  for  her." 

"  Is  this  the  great  grievance  ?"  exclaimed 
Lord  Elmsdale,  laughing.  "  Matchmaking  is  a 
thankless  office,  Nina,  and  ofttimes  dangerous." 

"  But  what  discomposes  me/'  continued  the 
Countess,  not  heeding  the  Earl's  last  speech, 
"  is,  that  I  am  sure  Alice  likes  him  very  much, 
and  is  truly  unhappy,  poor  girl !  And  another 
provoking  part  of  the  business  is,  that  I  am  cer- 
tain Mr.  Herbert  is  attached  to  Alice  ;  and  that 
would  be  such  a  much  better  match,  after  all, 
for  her.     Reginald  is  so  far  too  young." 

"  Upon  my  word,  Nina,  you  have  come  out  in 
quite  a  new  character  ;  if  you  go  on  pairing 
and  matching  in  this  manner,  when  you  have 
half-a-dozen  daughters  to  dispose  of,  you  will 
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be  the  terror  of  the  whole  of  the  male  spe- 
cies." 

"  Ohj"  she  replied,  ^*  I  had  nothing  to  do 
with  making  them  fall  in  love  with  each  other. 
I  only  wished  to  be  instrumental,  in  ensuring 
their  happiness,  thinking  that  there  was  ^reat 
affection  subsisting  between  Reginald  and 
Alice." 

"  Oh,  yes  !"  resumed  the  Earl,  ^'  I  see  exactly 
how  the  matter  stands.  My  dear  little  wife, 
had  formed  a  pretty  romance  in  her  head,  and 
she  is  rather  vexed  because  her  hero  and 
heroine  will  not  act  their  parts  con  amorey 

*'  I  knew  you  would  make  a  joke  of  the  mat- 
ter," said  Nina,  in  ^rather  an  affronted  tone  of 
voice.  "  In  my  opinion,  it  is  a  serious  business ; 
for  there  are  many  at  this  moment,  made  un- 
happy by  it.  Have  you  not  remarked  how  sad 
poor  Alice  is,  although  she  exerts  herself, 
to  hide  her  feelings  ?  Reginald  looks  miserable, 
and  altered ;  and  Mr.  Herbert  watches  it  all 
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with  such  a  melancholy  expression  of  coun- 
tenance." And  iiere  Nina  appeared  almost 
ready  to  cry  herself. 

Although  it  had  never  been  the  Earl's  metier 
to  take  any  interest,  or  part,  in  such  matters  as 
affaires  de  cceur,  and  moreover,  he  had  rather 
a  contempt  for  the  follies  of  youthful  lovers, 
yet  in  this  instance,  he  became  roused  to  some- 
thing like  real  earnestness,  in  a  cause,  which 
however  trivial  a  short  time  ago  it  might  have 
appeared  to  him,  had  acquired  importance  from 
being  a  theme  of  interest  to  his  Nina. 

"  I  am  sorry  indeed  to  hear  all  this,"  he  said, 
in  a  soothing  tone  ;  "  particularly  as  I  can 
scarcely  see  how  one  can  be  of  use  to  any  of 
the  parties  concerned.  It  is  a  difficult  matter 
to  interfere  amongst  lovers.  And  as  for  en- 
deavouring to  direct  the  shafts  of  Cupid,  as 
well  might  we  try  to  fix  the  motions  of  the 
weathercock.     Love  is  as  wayward,  and  uncer- 
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tain,  as  the  wind  that  blows.     Don't  you  know, 
my  pretty  one,  what  the  poet  says, — 

"  Love  !  love  !  What  is  love  ? 
Thing  of  air,  or  Heaven  above  ? 
Or  did  it  take  its  birth, 
'Midst  the  dulness  of  the  earth. 
Springing  upvrards,  as  a  light 
Streams  across  a  starless  night  ? 
Full  of  fancy,  full  of  seeming, 
Full  of  endless  daylight  dreaming, 
Like  the  Asiatic  morn, 
Is  the  wild-winged  creature  born, — 
Bursting  from  the  unclouded  mind. 
Which  before  was  young  and  blind, 
Like  the  coming  of  the  sun. 
And  gay  as  though  the  goal  were  won  !" 

"  I  learnt  this,  Nina,  when  I  was  labouring 
under  the  spells  you  so  mischievously  cast  around 
me."  : 

Nina  smiled ;  but  her  thoughts  seemed  still 
fixed  upon  the  subject  of  her  previous  conver- 
sation. 
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"  But,'*  she  said,  *'  I  have  no  patience  with 
them  all.  They  seem  all  playing  at  cross 
purposes,  standing  so  foolishly  in  each  other's 
way." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Lord  Elmsdale,  ^'  but  I  fear 
we  must  let  them  stand,  till  they  choose  of  their 
own  accord  to  move.  Bacon  says,  or  quotes, 
I  forget  which,  that  it  is  impossible  to  love,  and 
be  wise  ;  therefore,  if  Alice  really  love  the 
insensible  Reginald,  how  can  we  expect  her 
to  see  her  own  advantage,  and  transfer  her 
affections  to  Herbert  ?  At  least,  not  yet.  We 
must  give  her  time.  Absence  may  do  much  ; 
and  certainly,  as  you  say,  she  would  have 
better  chance  of  happiness,  with  a  more  steady 
character.  It  would  be  ridiculous  for  her  to  think 
of  Reginald.  He  is  too  young,  his  tastes  are 
unformed.  I  always  threw  cold  water  over  your 
scheme,  you  may  remember.  Our  young  secre- 
tary is  too  juvenile  even  to  think  of  love ;  and  as 
for  ruatrimony,  twenty  years  hence  will  do  for 
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that.  It  will  all  come  right,  you  will  see  ;  so 
pray  don't  fidget  yourself,  and  let  the  lovers 
manage  their  own  concerns.  I  desire  you 
will  not  forestal  trouble,  and  volunteer  to  take 
the  griefs  of  others  upon  your  shoulders,  for 
want  of  burdens  of  your  own.  Be  happy, 
dearest,  whilst  you  can.  Alice  is  a  charming 
girl,  and  I  am  sure  she  has  strength  and  firm- 
ness to  bear  her  through  any  disappointment, 
of  this  description  ;  as  for  Reginald,  never 
mind  his  grave  looks.  Of  course,  he  is  a  little 
ashamed  of  his  fickleness;  and  I  am  glad  he 
smarts  for  it,  and  that  he  has  the  feeling  to  be 
sorry,  for  the  pain  he  has  inflicted  upon  Alice. 
No  doubt,  having  seen  no  one  but  her,  he  made 
her  his  ideal  goddess  of  perfection  ;  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  world  has  cleared  the  mist  from 
his  eyes,  and  fortunately  for  her.  She  is  too 
good  to  be  thrown  away,  on  one  who  could  not 
value  her." 

The   subject    here   dropped.      The    arrival 
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of  the  party  from  the  cottage,  interrupted  the 
conversation.  They  had  walked,  armed  with 
umbrellas,  and  cloaks,  through  the  rain,  to  pass 
the  evening  at  the  Castle.  It  was  with  no 
small  degree  of  satisfaction,  that  they  gathered 
round  the  cheerful  wood  fire,  that  blazed  in  the 
large  gothic  grate  ;  and  as  Stanley  warmed  him- 
self by  its  genial  glow,  he  turned  round,  and 
said  to  Lord  Elmsdale, 

"  This  reminds  me,  my  lord,  of  the  poem, 
you  were  so  fond  of  when  a  boy  ;  I  think  it 
begins  thus, 

'"  Heap  high  the  fire  with  wood,  and  let  the  blaze 
With  mimic  sunshine  gild  our  gloomy  room. 
The  rising  flame  now  spreads  a  cheerful  ray ; 
We  hover  round,  rejoicing  in  the  heat ; 
The  stiffened  limbs  relax,  the  heart  dilates.'  " 

"Yes,"  replied  Lord  Elmsdale, "  those  lines 
remind  me  of  times  long  past.  Those  were  my 
days  of  enthusiasm  and  romance.     They  were 
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indeed  pleasant  days,  but  succeeded  by  years 
of  feverish  excitement,  of  restless  ambition, — 
the  turmoils  and  cares  of  one,  who  sought  for 
fame — that  ignis  fatuus  which  allures  so  many 
from  the  path  of  peace,  to  the  rugged  one  of 
toil  and  disappointment.  No  wonder  that  poets 
make  fame  a  monster.  They  describe  her  in 
part  alluringly,  and  in  part  gravely,  and  sen- 
tentiously.  They  say,  '  Look  how  many 
feathers  she  has,  so  many  eyes  she  has  under- 
neath, so  many  tongues,  so  many  voices ;  she 
pricks  up  so  many  ears  V  But  now,"  continued 
the  Earl,  ^'  I  have  descended  from  this  dazzling, 
this  unsatisfying  pinnacle ;  my  ambition  is  gone. 
I  have  seen  enough  of  the  world  and  its  fallacies. 
What,  at  a  distance,  or  on  a  superficial  view, 
we  covet  and  admire,  we  see  in  its  proper  light 
when  we  examine  it  more  closely.  Believe  me, 
that  the  world  and  its  distinctions  are  like  the 
colossal  statue,  whose  immense  size  strikes  the 
beholder  far  off  with  astonishment;  but  when 
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nearly  viewed,  appears  disproportioned,  un- 
shapely, and  rude.  I  am  returning,  thank 
Heaven  !  to  my  original  feelings ;  my  heart  is 
softened  and  subdued,  and  my  thoughts  and 
hopes  all  centred  in  my  home — this  home,  to 
which,  through  all  my  worldly  pursuits,  my 
days  of  ambition,  my  mind  has  ever  clung,  with 
fond  affection  and  interest.  And  this  is  the 
little  fairy  which  has  disenchanted  me,"  he 
added,  as  he  tenderly  stroked  the  fair  head 
that  leant  against  him.  "  And  now,  Stanley, 
for  the  conclusion  of  the  poem  from  which 
you  have  just  quoted,  and  which  struck  a 
chord  at  my  heart,  connected  with  the  old 
associations  of  by-gone  days,  and  caused  me 
thus  to  think  aloud.  If  you  have  forgotten 
it,  I  think  I  can  repeat  it;  and  that  beautiful 
ray  of  the  departing  sun,  which  streams  forth 
from  the  painted  window,  illustrates  sweetly  the 
words  of  the  poem  to  which  I  allude, — 
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"  ' The  storm  is  past;  the  raging  wind  no  more 
Between  the  mountains  rushing,  sweeps  the  vale, 
Dashing  the  billows  of  the  troubled  lake 
High  into  air;  *  *  * 

From  every  bough,  from  every  jutting  rock 
The  crystals  hang;  the  torrent's  roar  has  ceased- 
As  if  that  voice,  which  called  creation  forth, 
Had  said:  Be  still!'" 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

"  Ah  !  wherefore  should  my  tongue  alone  be  mute  ? 
When  every  look,  and  every  motion  tell — 
So  plainly  tell — and  will  not  be  forbid, 
Tliat  I  adore  thee!" 

*'  The  last  day  !"  sighed  Nina^  as,  having  risen 
from  her  bed,  she  sat  listlessly  in  her  dressing- 
room,  before  she  commenced  the  duties  of  her 
morning  toilette;  *^  the  last  day  that  I  shall  pass 
in  this  dear  place,  where  I  could  be  so  happy ! 
— And  yet,"  she  continued  to  ruminate,  "  hap- 
piness, after  all,  does  not  consist  in  any  particular 
circumstance,  place,  or  object. — No  ;  it  is  the 
state  of  the  mind  that  constitutes  it !" 
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She  sighed  rather  heavily. 

"  Here,  one  might  suppose,  that  there  could 
be  nothing  but  peace — that  trouble  and  per- 
plexity would  not  dare  to  intrude  themselves,  in 
an  atmosphere  which  seems  to  breathe  of  inno- 
cence, goodness,  and  beauty;  but,  strange  to 
say,  they  will  exist  even  here. — I  have  certainly 
learnt  wisdom,  and  it  has  taught  me  the  lesson, 
to  he  content  when  I  am  happy,  not  always  wish- 
ing for  something  more. — I  have  gained  greater 
knowledge  of  myself,  and  of  my  besetting  follies, 
since  I  have  been  at  Elmsdale,  than  I  should 
have  done  for  years  in  London ;  and  I  think  I 
have  also  acquired  a  clearer  insight  into  the 
character  of  others. — Here,  I  feel  my  own  defi- 
ciencies ;  I  have  been  made  sensible  how  much 
my  general  character  has  need  of  improvement. 
—I  must,  indeed,  become  very  different,  before  I 
am  worthy  of  being  the  mistress  of  this  place — 
the  wife  of  my  husband  !  Amidst  the  imposing 
grandeur  of  all  around,  how  insignificant  I  feel! 
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When  I  see  him  surrounded  by  his  own  people, 
who  revere  and  worship  him  —  when  I  look 
around,  and  behold  him  lord  of  all  this  princely 
domain,  I  feel  that  such  a  man  ought  to  have 
possessed  a  wife,  more  suited  to  his  dignity — not 
a  spoilt,  petted,  foolish  child,  as  I  have  ever 
been ;  his  wife  should  be  honoured  next  to 
himself!"  and  a  bright  colour  flushed  her  cheeks, 
and  a  sparkle  of  indignation  flashed  from  her 
eyes. 

"  My  weaknesses  must  be  very  apparent,  or  I 
should  not  have  been  exposed  to  annoyances, 
such  as  those,  which  now  make  me  so  unhappy. 
— But,"  and  her  thoughts  seemed  to  flow  into  a 
softer  channel,  "  how  my  husband  loves  me, 
with  all  my  faults — with  all  my  frailties  !"  and 
tears  of  grateful  tenderness  filled  her  eyes.  "  I 
must  pray  to  God,"  she  added,  with  fervour,  "  to 
strengthen  all  my  resolutions,  to  become  more 
and  more  worthy  to  receive  the  inestimable 
blessing  of  his    love,   and    every  other  mercy 

VOL.    II.  E 
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whicli  my  bounteous  God  has  so  richly  bestowed 
upon  me ;  undeserving,  and  heedless  as  I  have 
hitherto  been !" 

And  here  the  young  Countess  threw  herself 
upon  her  knees,  and  devoutly  commenced  her 
morning  prayer.  In  this  act,  the  attitude 
she  had  unconsciously  taken,  and  the  expression 
of  her  countenance,  might  have  suggested  the 
recollection  of  the  lovely  description  of  a  youth- 
ful petitioner,  so  sweetly  painted  by  the  pen 
of  a  poet,  who  always  writes  directly  to  the 
heart, — 

"  She  rose  from  her  untroubled  sleep. 

And  put  away  her  soft  brown  hair; 
And  in  a  tone,  as  low  and  deep 

As  love's  first  whisper,  breathed  a  prayer. 
Her  snow-white  hands  together  pressed, 

Her  blue  eye  sheltered  in  the  lid. 
The  folded  linen  on  her  breast, 

Just  swelling  with  the  charms  it  hid. 
And  from  her  long  and  flowing  dress, 

Escaped  a  bare  and  slender  foot, 
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Whose  shape  upon  the  earth  did  pi'ess, 
Like  a  new  snow-flake,  white  and  mute ; 

And  there  from  slumber  pure  and  warm, 
Like  a  young  spirit  fresh  from  Heaven, 

She  bowed  her  slight  and  graceful  form, 
And  humbly  prayed  to  be  forgiven. 

"  Oh  God  !  if  souls,  unsoiled  as  these. 
Need  daily  mercy  from  Thy  throne — 

If  she  upon  her  bended  knees, 

Oiu*  loveliest,  and  our  purest  one — 

She  with  a  face  so  clear  and  bright, 

We  deem  her  some  stray  child  of  light — 

If  she,  with  those  soft  eyes  in  tears. 

Day  after  day  in  her  first  years. 

Must  kneel  and  pray  for  grace  from  Thee, — 

What  far,  far  greater  need  have  we! 

How  hardly,  if  she  win  not  Heaven, 

Will  our  wild  errors  be  forgiven." 

How  strengthening  and  refreshing  is  prayer, 
when  sought  with  sincerity  and  singleness  of 
heart !  The  soul  then  approaches  to  the  bor- 
ders of  an  invisible  world,  and  acts  as  a  spirit 
holding  intercourse  with  the  Father  of  spirits. 

E   2 
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It  drops  for  a  time  tlie  remembrance  of  its  earthly 
thoughts,  to  dwell  among  everlasting  objects. 
Prayer,  by  this  blessed  means,  both  composes 
and  purifies  the  heart.  It  gives  the  soul  its 
proper  elevation  towards  heaven,  and  destroys, 
for  a  time  at  least,  the  dangerous  impressions 
made  by  the  corruptions  of  the  world  around 
us.  Prostrate  before  the  great  Being,  whom 
we  all  offend,  our  pride  is  laid  in  the  dust,  and 
we  rise  from  our  knees  humbled,  yet  strength- 
ened —  and  thus  did  Nina  feel,  when  she 
had  breathed  forth  her  devotions. 

Our  heroine  had  not,  indeed,  so  light  a  heart 
as  beat  in  her  young  breast  but  a  short  space 
before.  For  the  first  time  in  her  life,  she  had  a 
weight  upon  her  mind — a  care — an  anxiety! — 
nnd  it  was  one  she  dared  not  speak  upon.  "With 
all  her  inexperience  —  her  innocence  —  her 
youth ! — her  perceptions  were  clear,  and  quick- 
sighted  ;  and  although  at  first  she  drove  away 
the   idea  as  too  monstrous  for  reality — too  re- 
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pellant  for  truth,  yet  there  was  a  wild,  terrible 
fancy,  which  she  detested  herself  for  harbouring. 
However,  she  was  at  last  obliged  to  confess  that 
the  phantom,  which  she  hoped  was  the  effect  of 
imagination,  was  no  illusion. 

But  could  it  be  possible,  that  the  presump- 
tuous Reginald  dared  to  feel  aught  but  respect, 
for  the  wife  of  his  benefactor — his  patron  ? — 
The  colour  would  mount  to  her  temples,  and  an 
indignant  glance  flash  from  her  eye,  when  this 
thought,  like  a  grim  spectre,  rose  before  her 
perception.  Anger  was  the  feeling  which  most 
strongly  influenced  her.  Ever  impetuous  in  all 
her  impulses,  fain  would  she  at  once  have 
spurned  the  daring  youth  from  her  presence. 
But  then,  again,  it  was  a  case  of  such  a  delicate 
nature,  and  there  was  humiliation — degradation 
in  the  idea ;  innocent  as  she  knew  herself  to  be 
in  thought,  word,  or  deed,  she  still  felt  polluted 
by  the  very  idea. 

We  will  not  enter  into  a  detail  of   all   the 
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signs  and  symptoms  which,  by  degrees,  brought 
the  conviction  to  her  mind.  We  will  not  dwell 
upon  the  thrilling  glances,  the  varying  cheek — 
describe  the  tone  of  the  voice  which  faltered, 
when  the  infatuated  youth  addressed  the  Coun- 
tess, or  the  complete  alteration  which  pervaded 
his  whole  demeanour  —  we  wish  not  in  this 
simple  tale  to  paint,  in  vivid  colours,  the  de- 
pravity of  human  nature ;  we  feel  too  sorry  that 
the  fair  fame  of  our  pure,  young  heroine,  should 
have  been  clouded  even  by  a  thought  of  iUicit 
love;  but  the  symptoms  were  but  too  unequi- 
vocal even  for  her  innocent  mind,  to  doubt  any 
longer. 

At  first,  she  had  been  surprised  by  conduct  so 
unlike  himself,  and  then  provoked  by  what  she 
considered  eccentricity  carried  too  far  :  repeat- 
edly she  asked  what  ailed  him ;  but  after  the 
occurrences  of  one  particular  evening,  she 
ceased  to  importune  him  with  any  further 
questions. 
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The  circumstance  to  which  we  allude,  happened 
on  the  evening  before  the  chamber  scene  we  have 
just  introduced  to  our  readers.  Lord  Elmsdale, 
and  Mr.  Herbert,  had  been  obliged  to  dine  at 
the  neighbouring  town  ;  a  public  dinner,  which 
they  could  not  avoid  attending,  drew  them  most 
reluctantly  from  the  Castle. 

Alice  was  not  able  to  pass  the  evening  with 
the  Countess ;  for  Mr.  Stanley  had  a  severe 
attack  of  a  malady,  to  which  he  had  been 
long  subject :  and  when  suffering,  the  affec- 
tionate girl  could  never  be  prevailed  upon  to 
quit  his  apartment.  Reginald  had  passed  the 
afternoon  at  the  cottage,  assisting  in  her  attend- 
ance on  the  invalid. 

Nina,  thus  left  alone,  seated  in  the  large 
library,  busily  employed  herself  in  filling  up 
fjome  sketches  she  had  made  of  the  surround- 
ing scenery.  But  Reginald,  after  seeing  that 
the  spasms  with  which  his  father  had  been 
attacked,  were  totally  subsided,  and  that  he  had 
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fallen  into  a  calm  sleep,  felt  that  irresistible 
desire^  which  ever  assailed  him  when  absent 
from  the  Countess,  to  be  again  in  her  pre- 
sence. 

He  therefore  returned  to  the  Castle,  and  en- 
tered the  library,  unperceived  by  its  fair  occu- 
pant; and,  finding  that  he  was  unheeded  by 
her,  he  paused  to  gaze — dangerous  indulgence ! 
She  was  seated  in  the  embrasure  of  an  oriel 
window.  A  deep,  heavy,  crimson  curtain, 
formed  the  drapery  of  the  back-ground. — The 
mellow  tints  of  the  stained  glass,  fell  upon  her 
bending  figure,  and  gave  a  richer  glow  to  the 
long,  fair  hair,  which  almost  shaded  her  coun- 
tenance ;  and,  ever  and  anon,  she  looked  up, 
and  bent  back  her  head,  that  she  might  mark 
the  effect  of  the  masterly  performance  achieved 
by  her  little  hand ;  and  then  Reginald  had  a 
full  view  of  that  sweet,  intellectual  face,  which, 
to  his  mind,  was  loveliness  itself.  How  fair  she 
looked,   in   this  shaded,  gloomy  room  !      She 
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was  like  the  one  bright   star,  seen  sometimes 
emitting  its  solitary  lustre  in  the  dark  sky. 

Reginald  stood,  leaning  against  a  book-case, 
his  ai-ms  folded — his  eyes  fixed.  He  was  fas- 
cinated to  the  spot ;  he  gave  himself  up  to  the 
perilous  delight,  and  drank  deep  draughts  of 
intoxicating  passion;  he  forgot  everything,  but 
that  he  madly  —  sinfully  idolized,  the  being 
before  him. 

How  long  he  was  thus  destructively  engaged, 
he  knew  not.  Lady  Elmsdale  seemed  assi- 
duously and  industriously  determined  to  achieve 
an  arduous  task,  and  went  on  drawing,  without 
any  intermission,  till  at  length  the  shades  of 
evening  darkening  the  apartment,  she  rose  from 
the  table,  and  walked  towards  the  fire-place, 
in  order  to  ring  for  lights ;  and  as  she  moved 
forward,  for  the  first  time,  she  perceived  Regi- 
nald.    She  started,  and  said  quickly, 

"How  you  frightened  me  !  In  this  great, 
ghost-like  looking  room,  I   might  legitimately 

E  5 
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have  taken  you  for  an  apparition,  standing  there 
as  you  do,  so  Uke  a  statue,  with  your  arms 
folded,  and  looking  so  solemn.  Pray,  was  it 
your  intention  to  act  the  part  of  goblin,  to 
alarm  me  ?" 

Eeginald,  thus  addressed,  was  forced  to  collect 
his  scattered  senses,  and  to  approach.  And 
then,  Nina  began  immediately  to  make  anxious 
enquiries  after  his  father ;  but  receiving  no 
answer,  she  turned  round,  looked  stedfastly  at 
him,  and  almost  started,  as  she  remarked  the 
extreme  paleness  of  his  countenance,  and  the 
wildness  of  his  eye. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?"  she  exclaimed.  "  Is 
your  father  worse  ?" 

"  No,"  he  replied,  in  a  faltering  tone  of  voice. 

"  Then,  what  is  the  matter  ?"  she  continued, 
impatiently. 

"  Nothing,  Lady  Elmsdale — nothing  in  which 
you  can  assist  me,"  said  Reginald,  in  a  voice 
which  sounded  to  her,  hollow  and  unnatural. 
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"  For  mercy's  sake,  ask  me  no  questions — I  am 
a  doomed  v/retch!" 

Nina  felt  terrified.  His  manner  was  so  in- 
coherent— so  wild  ;  but  a  thought  struck  her, 
which  in  a  moment  reassured  her.  Perhaps 
she  had  not,  till  now,  solved  the  enigma  of  his 
extraordinary  deportment  of  late;  perhaps,  after 
all,  it  might  be  traced  to  the  estrangement  be- 
tween him  and  Alice.  She  spoke,  although  her 
voice  trembled — she  had  caught  the  infection  of 
his  agitation. 

'^  Eeginald,  I  have  perceived  of  late,  with 
sorrow,  that  you  have  not  been  like  yourself ;" 
and  she  approached  nearer  to  him,  and  looked 
sweetly  in  his  face ;  "  let  me  be  the  happy 
means  of  restoring  you  to  peace." 

'^  You,  Lady  Elmsdale !"  exclaimed  Regi- 
nald ;  and  he  almost  gasped  for  breath,  as  he 
stood  before  her,  listening  with  intense  impa- 
tience to  her  words. 

'*  Yes,  I !"  continued  the  Countess;  "  let  me 
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be  the  peace-maker — the  mediatrix  between  you 
and  poor  AHce,  whose  heart,  I  am  sure,  is 
almost  broken  by  your  neglect ;  but  I  feel  cer- 
tain that  it  will  be  no  difficult  task  to  induce 
her  to  send  you  the  olive-branch  of  forgive- 
ness." 

"  Alice  !"  cried  Reginald,  with  a  vehemence 
which  terrified  his  companion  ;  "  what  has  she 
to  do  with  my  present  wretchedness  ?  Lady 
Elmsdale,"  he  cried,  speaking  with  the  greatest 
rapidity,  and  with  a  nervous  energy,  which  gave 
emphasis  to  his  every  expression,  "let  me  at 
once  undeceive  you.  I  never  loved  Alice,  but 
as  I  would  have  cared  for  a  sister  ;  it  was  all  a 
delusion — a  dream  !  If  you  regard  my  cousin, 
advise  her  at  once  to  cast  me  from  her  heart — 
if  still  I  retain  a  place  in  it,  which  I  would  fain 
doubt ; — I  am  unworthy  of  her  love — aye,  even 
of  her  pity.  I  am  a  guilty  wretch.  Lady  Elms- 
dale  ;  and,  if  you  knew  all,  you  would  be  the 
first  to  denounce  me." 
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And  Reginald  looked  at  Lady  Elmsdale,  and 
there  was  in  his  expression,  that  which  made 
her  eyes  sink  with  affright  beneath  his  gaze. 
Her  heart  beat  with  an  undefined  feeling  of 
dread,  and  she  rang  the  bell  violently  for  the 
lights,  which  the  servants  of  the  present  scanty 
establishment  had  neglected  to  bring.  She  was 
silent  for  a  few  moments ;  she  felt  too  terrified 
to  speak ;  but  at  length  the  awkwardness  of  the 
pause,  induced  her,  with  a  strong  efibrt,  to  break 
it.  In  what  a  new  and  distressing  position  did 
she  feel  herself  placed  ! 

''Reginald  !"  she  at  length  exclaimed,  "  how 
you  distress — how  you  alarm  me  ! — to  what 
does  all  this  tend  ?  If  there  be  anything 
dreadful  upon  your  mind,  I  am  not  the  person 
to  whom  you  ought  to  confide  it.  There  is 
your  father,  whose  kind  sympathy  might  relieve 
your  feelings ;  and  if  not  him,  you  know  you 
have  a  friend,  who  is  all-indulgence,  in  Lord 
Elmsdale.  —  Why    not    unburden    your    per- 
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plexities  to  him  ?  Shall  I  tell  him,  dear 
Reginald,"  she  continued,  softening  at  the 
sight  of  his  evident  distress,  "  shall  I  break 
to  him,  that  you  are  unhappy,  and  wish  to  make 
hira  the  confidant  of  your  griefs  ?" 

"  Oh,  Lady  Elmsdale,"  cried  the  unhappy 
youth,  with  distraction  in  his  looks;  "if  you 
wish  to  save  me  from  despair,  say  nothing  to 
Lord  Elmsdale — not  a  syllable  of  what  has 
passed  between  us ;  bury  these  last  few  moments 
in  oblivion.  I  will  indeed  make  a  desperate 
effort — I  will  endeavour  to  destroy  the  demon 
which  has  taken  possession  of  my  soul.  I  will 
wrestle  with  my  infatuation — I  will  rather  die 
in  the  eifort  to  tear  off  the  chains,  which  are 
beginning  to  bind  me  to  perdition.  But  you 
must  promise  to  forget  this  interview,  and  to 
speak  of  my  weakness  to  no  one ;  it  would  be 
my  ruin — my  eternal  disgrace. — Oh  promise 
me !"  he  exclaimed,  seeing,  by  Nina's  expres- 
sive countenance,  that  she  seemed  inclined  to 
deny  his  request. 
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In  the  agony  of  the  moment,  he  knelt  before 
her,  he  clasped  his  hands;  and  the  torture  of 
his  mind  was  depicted  in  the  distortion  of  his 
features.  The  Countess  was  terrified,  and 
agitated  to  a  fearful  degree,  but  still  she 
answered, 

*'  AVhy  should  I  have  concealment  of  any 
kind  from  my  husband  f — how  can  I  expect 
to  go  through  life,  safely,  without  entire — un- 
reserved confidence  in  him  ?  Rise,  Reginald  ; 
do  not  degrade  yourself,  by  that  posture  of 
humiliation.  Why  do  you  refuse  to  allow  me 
to  tell  my  Lord,  that  you  are  unhappy  ?"  she 
continued,  w4th  more  firmness,  for  the  recol- 
lection of  her  husband,  inspired  her  with  cou- 
rage. "  He  who  is  all  goodness — all  indulgence, 
has  always  consolation  in  his  power  to  bestow; 
his  discretion  and  wisdom  will  be  sure  to  point 
out  some  way,  which  will  tend  to  the  relief  of 
your  diseased  mind." 

"  I  tell  you,"  said  Reginald,  vehemently,  and 
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with  increased  wildness  in  his  looks,  "  that  he 
has  no  consolation  for  me — and  if  you  betray 
me,  I  am  undone,  and  my  father's  gray  hairs 
will  go  down  in  sorrow  to  the  grave.  How- 
ever, if  you  are  resolved,  so  let  it  be ;  but  I 
must  go  hence,  lady — I  cannot  remain  here 
to  bear  the  conflict — God  bless  you  ! — think 
sometimes  of  the  miserable  Reginald." 

He  rushed  impetuously  to  the  door. 

"Stay,"  she  exclaimed,  '*what  is  it  you 
desire  ?"  and  she  sunk,  greatly  agitated,  upon  a 
a  chair.  "  Do  not  be  so  impetuous,  Reginald — 
you  know  how  anxious  I  must  feel  to  serve 
you ; — be  not  so  absurdly  rash  ! — The  violence 
of  your  manner  is  highly  improper — disre- 
spectful !  You  seem  to  forget  what  is  due  to 
me." 

And  here  the  native  dignity  of  the  little 
Countess,  came  to  her  relief;  just  anger  took 
the  place  of  the  emotion  which  before  had 
almost  overwhelmed  her. 
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"Forgive  me,  lady! — Oh,  if  you  knew  my 
heart,  you  would  be  too  well  convinced,  that 
I  would  rather  forfeit  my  existence,  than  offend 
you.  All  I  humbly  entreat,  is,  that  you  will 
forget  this  fatal  conversation,  think  of  it — speak 
of  it,  no  more." 

"  I  feel  that  I  am  wrong  in  making  the  pro- 
mise, but  you  have  it,"  said  Nina,  and  she 
would  have  continued  to  speak  ;  but  the  en- 
trance of  servants  with  lights  interrupted  her, 
and  before  they  left  the  room,  the  carriage  of 
the  Earl  was  heard  entering  the  court-yard. 

Ere  Lord  Elmsdale  had  entered  the  apart- 
ment, Reginald  was  gone  ;  and  Nina  escaped 
to  her  room,  in  order  to  gain  time,  to  subdue  the 
agitation,  which  she  feared  would  be  but  too 
apparent,  to  the  anxious  eye  of  her  husband. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

"  'Tis  these  that  early  taint  the  female  soul, 
Instruct  the  eyes  of  young  coquettes  to  roll, 
Teach  infant  cheeks  a  hidden  blush  to  know, 
And  little  hearts  to  flutter  at  a  beau." 

From  this  moment,  a  cloud  had  fallen  over 
the  hitherto  bright  horizon  of  our  heroine; 
her  mind  was  filled  with  an  impression,  which 
absolutely  terrified  her. — Could  it  be  possible, 
or  was  it  only  a  horrid  fancy  ? — Did  Reginald 
dare  to  feel  towards  her  any  unworthy  regard  ? 
— she  a  wedded  wife  ! — the  wife  of  such  a 
man    as   Lord    Elmsdale !     With   shame,    and 
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burning  blushes,  she  shrunk  from  the  bare 
idea. 

And  now  she  carried  at  her  heart,  a  secret, — 
she  who  had  ever  been  before,  as  open  as  the 
bright  day  — a  concealment  which  she  would 
have  been  ashamed  to  own  ;  and  the  joyful, 
innocent,  gleesome  girl,  was  changed.  She 
became  grave  and  abstracted  ;  her  colour  varied 
quickly,  and  suddenly ;  her  step  even  was  less 
elastic.  She  had  a  load  of  care,  and  anxiety, 
upon  her  mind,  which  had  never  before  ex- 
perienced a  feather's  weight  of  trouble  ;  and 
she  felt  humbled — almost  degraded,  when  she 
thought  upon  the  cause. 

These  feelings  of  our  heroine,  may  be  con- 
sidered exaggerated,  overdrawn,  even  unnatural, 
by  some  of  our  gay  readers.  They  may  chance 
to  say — '^  After  all,  there  was  nothing  so  very 
extraordinary  in  a  young  married  woman, 
finding  that  she  was  admired  by  another,  save 
her  husband ;  what  absurdity  to  make  a  griev- 
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ance  of  a  matter  which  is  of  such  frequent 
occurrence  !" — And  perhaps,  m  the  world,  so  it 
may  be,  and  sad  it  is  indeed,  to  think  that  such 
cases  are  too  common. — Nay,  we  beHeve  they 
are  considered  in  any  light  but  that  of  a  dis- 
grace ;  say  rather,  a  feather  in  the  cap,  of  many 
of  our  British  fair  ones — a  just  tribute  to  their 
beauty  and  attractions  ! 

Girls  from  their  cradles  are  taught  to  expect 
admiration.  Look  around ;  watch  their  pro- 
gress from  the  earliest  childhood,  and  it  would 
almost  seem,  that  it  was  the  aim  of  mothers  to 
initiate  their  daughters,  by  imperceptible  degrees, 
into  the  mysteries  of  casting  the  spells  of  their 
attractions  around — of  imbibing  that  love  of 
adulation,  which  induces  an  overweening  anxiety 
for  admiration  and  flirtations,  commencing  with 
the  baby,  in  white  satin  and  tulle,  at  a  child's  ball. 
It  is  amusing  to  watch  the  little  atom,  choosing 
and  rejecting  her  partners  with  a  precocious  taste 
and  judgment,  most  marvellous  to  behold.    And 
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look  a  little  farther  ; — you  will  see  the  school- 
boy, with  his  chosen  flame,  going  through  all 
the  routine  of  a  regular  flirtation  :  there  is  as 
much  rivalry  and  heart-burning,  now  to  be 
found  in  a  Lilliputian  reunion — where  nothing 
ought  to  exist,  but  light  hearts  and  innocent 
exuberant  glee — as  in  maturer  assemblies,  where 
the  metier  of  love-making,  has  assumed  a  more 
serious  and  business-like  form. 

But  is  this  right  or  wholesome  ?  It  is  the 
march  of  intellect,  surely ;  but  perhaps  it  would 
be  well  for  the  morals  of  the  rising'generation,  if 
had  never  so  far  proceeded.  AVe  are  almost 
unfashionable  enough  to  sigh  for  the  time,  when 
little  gii'ls  had  their  hair  cut  close,  and  were  not 
allowed  to  cultivate  a  curl,  till  six  months  before 
they  were  presented.  The  race  of  children  is 
almost  extinct;  they  now  become  old-fashioned 
certainly  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  speak.  All 
the  progressive  rotations  in  the  art  of  making 
themselves  agreeable,  of  course  familiarise  the 
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mind,  and  render  a  young  lady,  prepared  on  all 
points,  to  receive  the  incense,  due  to  her  charms, 
from  every  individual  of  the  male  creation  ;  and 
when  she  comes  out,  she  knows  perfectly  how  to 
perform  her  part — exactly  what  to  say  to  her 
partners — how  to  look  and  to  act,  so  as  to  make 
herself  agreeable  to  them.  And  when  at  length 
the  time  comes,  and  she  has  found  one  who  is 
inclined  to  go  farther,  and  to  propose  to  be  her 
partner  in  matrimony,  as  well  as  in  a  quadrille, 
she  accepts  him,  if  convenient.  After  a  little 
time  she  begins  to  think,  that  though  she  likes  her 
husband  very  much,  still  it  is  rather  triste,  after 
all  the  general  admiration  she  has  received,  for 
the  rest  of  her  life,  to  be  admired  by  one  alone  ; 
therefore,  is  not  the  least  shocked  or  surprised, 
when  she  discovers,  that  she  still  has  it  in  her 
power,  to  command  attention,  and  to  indulge  in 
a  flirtation,  as  well,  if  not  better  than  before  she 
was  married ;  and  it  is  a  delightful  triumph,  to 
be  able  to  glory  over  the  poor  single  girls,  from 
whom  they  can  draw  their  ci-devant  admirers. 
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Men  are  too  apt  to  prefer  the  more  safe,  and 
sometimes  more  piquant  amusement,  of  flirting 
with  a  married  woman.  No  hopes  are  excited 
by  their  devoirs,  save  the  gratified  vanity,  of 
securing  their  exclusive  devotion.  No  anxious 
parent  is  watching  progress  with  a  lynx  eye  ;  it 
is  all  smooth  sailing,  for  of  course  the  husband 
does  not  care  about  it. 

But  the  lot  of  our  young  heroine,  happened 
to  be  cast  differently  from  that  of  many  girls  of 
the  present  day.  Her  education,  in  most  re- 
spects, had  been  primitive  to  a  degree.  As  we 
have  before  said,  her  sisters  were  her  sole  juve- 
nile companions ;  she  had  never  been  to  chil- 
dren's balls — never  remembered  the  vanity  of  a 
fond  mother's  love. 

She  had  seen  so  little  beyond  the  precincts  of 
her  own  home.  Love  had  sprung  naturally, 
and  spontaneously  from  her  young  heart ;  and 
every  idea  she  had  formed  of  it,  was  bounded  to 
the  most  exclusive  attachment  to   one   object : 
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her  code  of  morality  was  very  simple — fixed  and 
undivided  love  to  the  husband  of  a  woman's 
choice ;  and  in  her  ignorance,  she  never  could 
suppose  for  a  moment,  that  any  other  could  ex- 
ist, without  flagrant  criminality.  To  stray,  either 
in  thought,  word  or  deed,  from  the  allegiance 
she  had  sworn  at  the  altar  to  her  husband,  was 
to  her  pure  mind,  at  once,  breaking  to  the  full 
extent,  the  Seventh  Commandment ;  and  even 
to  have  excited  any  feeling  warmer  than  friend- 
ship, appeared  to  her  a  sin. 

Lady  Elmsdale  had  entered  society,  and  her 
eyes  were  then  somewhat  opened ;  she  saw  what 
she  certainly  had  not  dreamt  of,  in  the  seclusion 
of  her  home ;  but  as  "  to  the  pure,  all  things  are 
pure,"  she  was  not  sufficiently  wide  awake,  to  un- 
derstand their  full  enormity  :  and  at  the  time  to 
which  we  now  allude,  our  little  heroine  was  as 
unsophisticated  as  a  child — perhaps  indeed  much 
more  so,  than  many  of  the  children  of  the  pre- 
sent age. 
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No  doubt  she  may  be  considered,  by  many,  a 
rery  hum- drum  personage  ;  in  short,  my  pre- 
sent story  may  be  found  insipid  to  the  general 
taste.  Novel  writing,  is  much  like  Vart  defaire 
la  cuisine.  There  must  be  the  salting — pepper- 
ing— basting — skimming — simmering — the  little 
soupgo7i  of  garlic,  cleverly  insinuated,  to  heighten 
the  flavour — the  imperceptible  taste  of  acid,  to 
make  it  still  more  grateful — the  cayenne  ad- 
ministered with  the  minute  hand  of  the  artiste, 
and  so  on  :  and  then  the  plain  wholesome  joints 
introduced,  in  order  not  to  surfeit  the  epicure 
too  much,  with  the  rich  dishes.  Now,  methinks, 
this  story  will  be  considered  to  partake  too  much 
of  the  insipid  boiled  mutton — not  sufficiently 
spicy  for  the  racy  taste  of  the  present  day. 

What  can  be  said  in  extenuation  ?  Only, 
that  as  sometimes,  even  a  plain  dinner  is  a  va- 
riety, and  salutary  to  the  digestion ;  so  may  this 
simple,  unexcitable  tale,  be  received  with  the 
same  indulgence,  as  a  boiled  chicken,  after  a 
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long  routine  of  a  first-rate  French  cook.  But 
we  have  taken  a  long  ramble,  from  the  bedroom 
to  the  drawing-room,  and  then  to  the  kitchen ; 
we  must  retrace  our  steps,  and  return  to  the 
Countess,  who  was  now  on  her  way  to  the 
breakfast-room.  She  found  Lord  Elmsdale 
alone. 

"  Reginald,  I  conclude,  is  gone  to  the  cottage 
to  spend  the  whole  of  his  last  day  there,"  said 
the  Earl;  "I  have  just  seen  Edward  Bruce, 
who  gives  a  better  account  of  Stanley ;  but  I  do 
not  like  the  symptoms  of  the  complaint :  I  fear 
my  excellent  and  most  valuable  friend,  carries 
within  him  the  seeds  of  a  mortal  disease." 

"  Oh  do  not  say  so !"  said  ^ina,  warmly  ; 
''  Dear — excellent  man  !  I  cannot  express  how 
I  love  him  ;"  she  added  with  emotion,  "  there 
is  something  in  his  manner,  which  reminds 
me  of  my  father." 

"He  is  indeed  nearer  perfection,  than  any 
one  I  ever  met  with,"  replied  the  Earl;  *'  and 
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his  character  is  a  very  rare  one  ;  such  an  inter- 
minghng  of  talent  and  refinement,  seldom  to  be 
found,  combined  with  simplicity,  and  humility 
quite  patriarchal.  His  piety  is  as  unfeigned,  as  it 
is  edifying ;  and  I  always  feel,  that  his  society  is 
purifying,  as  well  as  improving.  My  love  for 
him,  is  like  that  of  a  son  towards  a  parent ;  my 
fij'st  and  best  impressions  were  derived  from  his 
conversation;  the  most  beneficial  advice  I  ever 
received,  flowed  from  his  lips ;  my  boyhood 
was  made  happy,  by  his  care  and  affection.  It 
is  the  gratitude  I  owe  to  him,  which  renders 
me  so  anxious  about  Reginald;  and  I  sometimes 
fear  that  his  nature  does  not  partake  as  much 
as  I  should  wish,  of  his  father's  disposition — 
strange,  that  father  and  son  should  be  so  differ- 
ent !  I  cannot  help,  at  times,  doubting  the 
strength  of  his  mind.  Full  of  talent,  and  pos- 
sessing a  cultivated  understanding,  he  still  ap- 
pears to  me,  uncertain — versatile !  and  of  late, 
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he  is  certainly  altered  in  spirits,  as  well  as  in 
looks.     Have  you  also  remarked  it,  Nina  ?" 

Poor  Nina  !  this  was  the  first  time  that  she 
could  not  look  her  husband  openly,  and  stead- 
fastly, in  the  face.  It  was  fortunate  that  she  sat 
behind  a  large  old-fashioned  silver  urn,  for  the 
sudden  effusion  which  spread  over  her  counte- 
nance, might  have  startled  the  Earl,  not  a  little ; 
and  ere  she  could  combat  the  unwelcome  agita- 
tion sufficiently  to  command  her  voice,  Mr. 
Herbert  was  announced, — a  most  timely  and 
seasonable  relief,  for  how  could  she,  with  her  in- 
genuous mind,  have  carried  on  deception  towards 
her  husband? 


CHAPTER  X. 

*'  Aged  wisdom,  when  joined  with  acknowledged  virtue, 
exerts  an  authority  over  the  human  mind,  greater  even 
than  that  which  arises  from  power  and  station  ;  it  can 
check  the  most  froward — abash  the  most  profligate, — and 
strike  with  awe,  the  most  giddy  and  unthinking." 

It  was  in  a  small  room,  designated  the  study, 
in  which  we  find  Mr.  Stanley  seated,  looking 
pale  and  exhausted,  by  the  sufferings  of  the  pre- 
ceding day ;  Alice,  his  good  and  devoted  nurse, 
was  by  his  side. 

"  My  dear  uncle,"  she  said,  after  a  silence  of 
some  length,  during  which,  both  seemed  ab- 
sorbed in  deep  thought ;  I  have  a  message  for 
you  from  Reginald.     Last  night,  after  you  had 
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fallen  asleep,  he  left  the  cottage,  bnt  shortly  re- 
turned, and  beckoned  me  from  your  apartment — 
he  seems  to  be  in  a  very  agitated  state — your 
illness  appears  to  have  distressed  him,  more 
than  usual.  He  called  me  into  the  dressing- 
room,  and  said,  in  a  voice  which  trembled 
with  the  intensity  of  his  feelings,  '  Alice !  I 
have  come  to  tell  you,  that  I  feel  it  is  better 
that  I  should  remain  where  I  am ;  you  must 
tell  my  father,  that  I  wish  him  to  speak  to 
the  Earl,  and  request  him  to  excuse  my  future 
services.  Lord  Elmsdale  will  readily  find  a  more 
efficient  substitute,  and  my  post  of  duty  is  at 
home,  with  my  father,  who  is  ill.' " 

"  Dear — good  boy  I"  exclaimed  the  gratified 
parent,  a  fond  smile  brightening  his  languid 
countenance ;  '^  did  he  really  say  so  ? — how 
affectionate — how  considerate!  Truly  his  pre- 
sence is  joy  to  my  heart — light  to  my  eyes — his 
voice  a  glad  sound,  which  seems  to  revive  me, 
when  I  have  sunk  most  low — when  my  heart  is 
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most  sad !  But  no  !"  he  exclaimed,  after  a  pause, 
during  which,  many  feelings  struggled  for  mastery 
in  his  breast ;  "  no,  it  must  not  be  ! — I  will  not, 
for  my  own  selfish  gratification,  keep  him  here, 
I  plainly  see,  that  his  disposition  leans  towards 
ambition  ;  he  can  never  be  content  to  do  as  I 
have  done — to  live  ever  here,  with  the  hope  of 
dying  peaceably  in  this  loved  spot.  It  were 
folly  to  expect  that  this  would  be  his  taste — he 
has  not,  what  I  have  had  to  bind  me,  heart  and 
soul,  to  the  soil; — he  has  not  the  remembrance  of 
past  joys — past  sorrows  !  Every  spot  is  hallowed 
in  my  memory,  by  recollections  which  have  been 
the  hidden  treasures  of  my  existence.  His  spirit 
does  not  yearn,  Hke  mine,  to  the  grave  which 
contains  her  ashes ;  the  remembrance  of  whose 
love,  I  have  carried  freshly  and  warmly  in  my 
heart,  for  so  many  a  long  and  weary  year  ;  how 
can  I  expect  the  same  feelings  from  him  ? — he 
does  not  even  remember  his  mother." 
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"  But  his  father,  my  dear  uncle/'  interposed 
Alice;  ''he  loves  and  venerates  him." 

''But  it  is  not  the  binding  link,  which  has 
riveted  me  to  this  place  /Reginald  is  young  and 
ardent — every  impulse,  fresh  within  him.  No  ! 
let  him  go  with  his  kind  patron ;  a  life  of  change 
and  variety  is,  I  know,  the  career  for  which  he 
pines.  "When  he  first  returned,  I  fancied — nay, 
I  almost  hoped  in  my  doting  fondness,  that  his 
heart  had  panted  for  his  home,  and  that  the 
change  in  his  demeanour — the  restlessness  I  ob- 
served in  him,  was  caused  by  distaste  to  his  new 
mode  of  life.  But  I  soon  discovered,  my  dear 
Alice,  that  I  was  mistaken ;  that  it  was  only  an 
impatient  thirst,  to  enjoy  more  of  the  pleasures 
of  the  world,  which  already  had  oiFered  so  many 
attractions  to  him." 

Alice  could  have  undeceived  him  as  to  the 
cause  of  Reginald's  altered  spirits, — but  no,  he 
must  be  spared  at  least  that  pain ;  his  ignorance 
was  indeed  bliss.    To  a  mind  like  Stanley's,  had  he 
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known  the  real  state  of  the  case,  what  bitterness 
could  have  been  equal  to  the  pang,  which  his 
heart  would  have  received  ? 

Well  did  Alice  know  that  the  only  safe  plan 
for  Reginald  would  be  at  once  to  tear  him- 
self away  from  the  object  which  had  thus  en- 
thralled his  passions  ;  but  still  possessing*,  as  she 
did,  a  perfect  knowledge  of  his  nature,  she  was 
but  too  certain  that  returning  to  his  former 
sameness  of  life,  would  render  him  a  wretched 
being — that  he  could  never  bring  down  his  ideas 
to  the  tame  existence  of  a  country  steward — 
crush  at  once  the  hopes  and  expectations  he  had 
cherished  from  his  earliest  childhood  ;  and  by 
returning  against  the  dictates  of  his  real  in- 
clination, he  would  daily,  hourly,  occasion  his 
father  more  pain  in  watching  his  listless  misery, 
than  Stanley  would  experience  in  parting  from 
he  beloved  son. 

But  was  not  the  alternative  fearful  ?  By  con- 
tinuing with  Lord  Eimsdale,  was  not  Reginald  left 
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exposed  to  the  temptation  which  had  already 
made  him  a  delinquent  in  thought?  Alice 
felt  her  heart  sink,  whilst  she  thus  reflected, 
and  she  was  uninterrupted  by  Mr.  Stanley,  who 
was  also  absorbed  in  deep  rumination. 

A  gentle  tap  at  the  door,  roused  them  from 
their  deep  musings ;  in  another  moment  it  was 
opened,  and  a  bright  young  face  looked  into  the 
room. 

"  May  I  enter?"  said  Lady  Elmsdale,  for  she 
was  the  welcome  intruder.  Quickly  had  she 
taken  the  seat  Alice  occupied  by  the  old  man, 
and  his  hand  was  pressed  by  hers,  so  soft 
and  fair.  It  would  have  made  a  beautiful  study 
for  a  picture,  the  attitude — the  contrast  of  the 
two  figures,  the  one  so  pale  and  careworn — the 
signs  of  age,  which  had  been  advanced  by  cir- 
cumstances, plainly  visible,  and  yet  placid ; 
the  gentle  air  of  resignation  which  pervaded  the 
intellectual  countenance  of  Mr.  Stanley. — 
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"  Pure  fell  the  beam,  and  meekly  bright, 
On  his  grey,  holy  hair.  *  *  « 

*         *         But,  oh  !  that  patriarch's  aspect  shone, 
With  something  lovelier  far,    «  *  * 

A  radiance  all  the  spirit's  own,  caught  not  from  sun  or  star." 

And  Nina,  so  young,  so  bright,  and  fair,  with 
her  smooth,  unruffled  brow,  her  dimpled  cheeks  1 
• — Truly  might  they  have  been  compared  to 
winter  and  spring. 

"  Yes,  gentle  Spring,  no  sorrow  dims  thine  air." 

Thus  might  she  have  been  apostrophized  at 
that  moment;  for  a  hasty  walk  through  the 
fresh  air  had  heightened  the  glow  of  her  com- 
plexion, and  brightened  the  lustre  of  her  eyes ; 
but  when  she  began  to  speak  to  Mr.  Stanley, 
her  countenance  saddened. 

"  I  was  so  sorry,"  she  said,  "  to  hear  of  your 
sufferings,  dear  Mr.  Stanley;  and  how  painful 
it  is  to  think  that  we  must  leave  you,  before  you 
are  quite  strong  and  well  again !" 
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"Yes,  sweet  lady,"  he  replied,  "it  will  in- 
deed be  a  bitter  pang  to  part  with  you  all ;  but 
I  am  thankful  for  the  unexpected  joy  which  I 
have  lately  tasted.  It  has  done  my  heart  good 
to  see  you,  and  know  what  you  are  ;  your  pre- 
sence, Hke  a  ray  of  sunshine,  has  diffused  warmth 
and  light  to  all  around.  Shall  I  tell  you  the 
truth  ?  I  had  ahnost  dreaded  to  see  you, — I 
heard  you  were  so  gay  and  young — " 

"  That  you  thought,"  interrupted  the  Coun- 
tess, quickly,  and  colouring  deeply,  "  that  I 
should  disgrace  my  husband's  choice — that  I 
should  prove  unworthy  of  his  love ;  and  indeed, 
my  dear  sir,  I  fear  it  is  but  too  true,"  she  con- 
tinued, with  a  mournful  expression  in  her  tone 
of  voice  ;  "  truly  I  feel  my  inferiority." 

''  Say  not  so,  dear  young  lady  !"  exclaimed 
Stanley,  with  warmth ;  "  you  are  worthy  even 
of  the  blessed  lot  it  has  pleased  Providence  to 
appoint  to  you ;  how  grateful  I  am  in  being 
able   so  to   declare  !     My  eye,  jealous  for  the 
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happiness  of  my  dear  Lord,  has  been  with  scru- 
tiny fixed  upon  you ;  I  have  watched  your 
countenance — your  character!  If  prosperity, 
and  the  world,  do  not  alter  its  bias — if  you  only 
remain  as  you  are,  in  purity  of  heart  and  good 
intentions,  and  strive  earnestly  to  progress  in 
virtue  as  you  ripen  in  years,  so  will  you  gain  in 
stability  ;  your  mind  will  strengthen,  and  you 
will  every  year  be  more  qualified  to  fill  the 
place  of  companion  and  friend,  to  my  much- 
loved  patron." 

Lady  Elmsdale  was  powerfully  affected  by  the 
words  of  Mr.  Stanley;  his  voice,  always  soft 
and  persuasive  in  its  accents,  seemed  more  than 
usually  plaintive,  owing  to  the  weakness  occa- 
sioned by  bodily  sufifering. 

"  Speak  on,  dear  sir,"  she  said  ;  "  every  word 
which  falls  from  your  lips,  will  be  engraven  on 
my  memory,  and  have,  I  trust,  a  beneficial 
influence  upon  my  future  life." 

"  Oh !  Lady,  I  could  speak  for  ever  upon  a 
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subject,  to  me  of  such  deep,  absorbing  interest : 
but  you  would  deem  me  a  prosy  old  man,  were 
I  to  continue  my  lecture.    Still,  as  you  urge  me, 
I  will  add  my  few  words  more  of  tender  admo- 
nition, for  you  have  a  fearful  ordeal  to  pass — the 
world,  with  all  its-  brilliant  attractions — its  adu- 
lation—  its    example!      Of    all   those   alluring 
temptations,  oh,  beware !     I  should  tremble  for 
your  future  happiness — your  future  virtue — had 
I  not  marked,  in  your  every  action,  the  line  of 
strong  principle,  grounded  upon  religious  feel- 
ings, had   I  not    also  noted  j^our  perfect,  con- 
fiding love,  and  reverence,  towards  your  husband. 
Your  position  is  a  proud  one ;  the  world,  and 
all  its  joys,  are  at  your  feet ;  but  still  your  com- 
prehensive mind  must  be  aware,  that  '  the  race 
is  far  from  being  always  to  the  swift,  or  the 
battle  to  the  strong.'      You  must  know  that  the 
line  is  let  out  to  allow  a  being  to  run  a  certain 
length,   but   by  that  same  line  he  is  invisibly 
held  and  recalled  at  the  pleasure  of  Heaven ; 
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and  you  even,  fenced  around  as  you  are^ 
with  every  blessing,  may  still  be  assailed  by  the 
disappointments  of  fortune  and  temptation.  The 
life  of  the  happiest  is  but  an  uncertain  pilgrim- 
age ;  therefore,  dear  Lady,  be  prepared  for  weal 
or  woe.  Let  the  preparation  be  by  prayer, 
watchfulness,  and  firm  reliance  on  the  justice  , 
and  mercy  of  God;  thus  armed,  you  may 
fearlessly  run  the  race  which  is  before  you.  It 
is  my  earnest  petition,  that  you  may  go  through 
the  wxrld,  carrying  with  you  the  same  pure 
spirit  which  breathes  now  in  the  expression  of 
that  young  countenance;  for  believe  the  words 
of  an  old  man,  when  he  declares,  that  no  pro- 
sperity can  compensate  for  the  peace  of  an  in- 
nocent mind,  or  heal  the  sorrows  of  a  conscience 
tinctured  by  reproach." 

"  Is  there  a  being,  stubborn  as  the  rock  to 
misfortune,  that  kindness  does  not  affect  ?  for 
our  part,  it  seems  to  come  with  a  double  grace 
and  tenderness  from  the  old.    It  seems  in  them, 
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the  hoarded,  and  long-purified  benevolence  of 
years — as  if  it  had  survived  and  conquered  the 
baseness  and  selfishness  of  the  ordeal  it  had 
passed — as  if  the  winds,  which  had  broken  the 
form,  had  swept  in  vain  against  the  heart — and 
the  frost,  which  had  chilled  and  whitened  the 
thin  locks,  had  possessed  no  power  over  the 
warm  tide  of  the  affections.  It  is  the  triumph 
of  nature  over  art ;  it  is  the  voice  of  the  angel 
which  is  yet  within  us  !  Nor  is  this  all.  The 
tenderness  of  age  is  twice  blessed,  in  its  trophies 
over  the  obduracy  of  encrusting  and  withering 
years ;  blessed,  because  it  tells  us  that  the  heart 
will  blossom  even  upon  the  precincts  of  the 
tomb,  and  flatters  us  with  the  inviolacy  and  im- 
mortality of  love." 

Upon  Nina,  the  affectionate  admonition  of 
this  valued  friend  produced  the  most  lasting 
efiect ;  she  never  forgot  these  parting  words ; 
and  if,  in  future  days,  Mr.  Stanley  had  been 
permitted  to  look  upon  her  career,  he  might 
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have  felt  proud  and  happy  in  the  thought,  that 
advice  which,  in  the  sincerity  and  devotion 
of  his  heart,  he  had  ventured  to  pour  forth  to 
her,  was  the  rule  upon  which  she  guided  her 
conduct  throughout  life. 


CHAPTER  XT. 

"  This  region,  surely,  is  not  of  the  earth. 
Was  it  not  dropt  from  Heaven  ?     Not  a  grove, 
Citron,  or  pine,  or  cedar,  not  a  grot, 
Seaworn  and  mantled  with  the  gadding  vine, 
But  breathes  enchantment.     Not  a  cliff  but  flings 
On  the  clear  wave,  some  image  of  delight." 

We  will  pass  over  a  lapse  of  time,  and  rejoin 
the  Elmsdales  m  Italy,  where  our  young  Coun- 
tess was  acting  the  role  of  ambassadress,  in  the 
beautiful  city  of  Naples. 

The  Earl,  in  order,  as  much  as  possible,  to 
make  up  to  his  dear  little  wife,  for  the  ex- 
patriation she  so  much  deplored,  had  spared 
nothing  which  money^or  trouble  could  command, 
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to  meet  with  a  residence  which  might,  in  every 
respect,  be  delightful  to  her. 

The  Palazzo  they  occupied,  was  indeed  per- 
fection. It  stood  in  the  midst  of  extensive 
pleasure  grounds,  overlooking  the  bay.  The 
windows  of  the  principal  saloons  opened  at 
once  upon  the  gardens,  formed  upon  an  elevated 
terrace,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  a  marble 
balustrade,  and  enclosed  on  the  fourth  by  a 
long  gallery,  filled  with  the  choicest  pictures, 
statues,  and  alto  and  hasso  relievo.  On 
the  top  of  the  other  gallery,  which  was  of 
considerable  extent,  was  another  terrace,  at 
the  extreme  end  of  which,  was  a  pavilion, 
with  open  arcades,  and  paved  with  marble. 
This  pavilion  commanded  an  enchanting  pro- 
spect of  the  coasts  of  Sorento,  Capri,  Nisida, 
Procida,  Ischia,  and  the  promontory,  My- 
cinnium.  The  foreground  was  filled  up  with 
gardens,  and  vineyards ;  the  odour  of  flowers — 
the    Spanish  jessamine,  and    tuberoses,  which 
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covered  the  walls  of  the  pavilion,  rendering  it 
indeed  one  of  the  most  delicious  of  spots. 

The  interior  of  the  Palazzo  was  equally  beau- 
tiful. The  ceilings  and  walls  of  some  of  the 
saloons,  were  covered  with  panels  of  the  finest 
china,  the  designs,  landscapes,  and  groups, 
finely  executed.  The  chandeliers,  and  frames 
of  the  mirrors,  were  also  of  porcelain,  and  the 
efiect  was  singularly  beautiful. 

Comfort  mingled  with  luxury  and  good 
taste.  The  bedroom,  boudoir,  and  sitting-room 
of  the  Countess,  were  faultless  specimens  of 
Parisian  elegance.  To  counteract  as  much  as 
possible,  the  enervating  efifects  of  the  climate, 
constant  use  of  the  cold  bath  had  been  recom- 
mended, and  the  one  attached  to  her  apartments 
was  truly  inviting. 

It  was  a  small  chamber  cased  with  marble, 
and  the  bath  occupied  nearly  the  whole  of  it, 
leaving  only  a  space  sufficiently  large  to  admit 
of  ottomans,  formed  of  the  same  materials,  to  be 
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ranged  round  the  room.  A  flight  of  marble 
steps  at  each  end  descended  to  the  bath,  the 
the  dimensions  of  which  would  not  only  admit 
of  bathing,  but  of  swimming.  A  lamp  of 
alabaster  hung  from  the  beak  of  a  dove,  over 
the  bath.  In  the  marble  casings  of  the  room, 
mirrors  were  inserted,  and  paintings  of  nymphs 
preparing  for  the  bath.  Marble  stands  for 
flowers  were  stationed  near,  so  that  their  odours 
might  be  enjoyed  by  the  bathers. 

The  dressing-room  was  equally  tasteful  and 
luxurious.  No  Eastern  queen  ever  owned 
more  luxury.  All  looked  indeed  as  if  it  were 
designed  for  some  mortal,  young  and  beauti- 
ful as  the  nymphs  whose  forms  were  there 
reflected.* 

Nina  could  not  fail  to  be  otherwise  than 
delighted.  Every  external  circumstance,  at 
least,  conspired   to   gratify   her   senses.      The 

*  We  are  partly  indebted  for  this  description  of  Naples, 
to  an  elegant  modern  authoress. 
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enchanting  scenery  viewed  from  every  open 
casement,  each  change  in  the  atmosphere, 
giving  it  a  new  aspect — the  Hght  elastic  airl 
In  Italy,  respiration  even  is  no  longer  an  ac- 
knowledged—  sometimes  a  painful  sensation  ; 
in  such  a  climate,  existence  is  a  positive  en- 
joyment. 

^'Who  can  wonder,"  says  Lady  Blessington, 
'^  that  her  children  are  idle,  and  luxuriously 
disposed  to  gaze  upon  the  cloudless  sky,  and 
blue  Mediterranean,  in  an  atmosphere  so  pure 
and  balmy.  It  is  enough  to  make  the  veriest 
plodder  who  ever  courted  Plutus,  abandon  his 
toil,  and  enjoy  the  delicious  far  niente  of  the 
Neapolitans." 

And  Nina  was  the  last  person  in  the  world, 
to  have  contemplated  this  favoured  spot  of 
nature — to  have  basked  in  its  sunshine — ex- 
perienced the  genial  air  of  its  transparent 
atmosphere,  and  not  have  felt  every  care 
lightened. 
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Her  intellectual  enquiring  mind,  here  found 
food,  upon  which  it  delighted  to  regale.  Her 
artist  eye  met  with  exquisite  enjoyment,  not 
only  in  the  specimens  of  art  and  science,  which 
surrounded  her,  but  in  the  magnificent  scenery 
which  gave  exaltation  to  her  soul. 

The  novelty  of  the  scene  was  in  itself  amuse- 
ment ;  and  had  her  heart  been  quite  as  light 
as  it  was  wont  to  be,  how  keenly  would  her 
buoyant  spirit  have  entered  into  all  the  ardour 
of  the  moving  scene,  and  participated  in  the 
gaiety  which  seemed  to  ring  through  the  very 
air. 

The  cheerful  sound  of  the  guitar,  mingling 
with  the  joyous  laugh  of  the  lazzaroni — the 
dulcet  tone  of  the  voices  which  issued  from  the 
groups,  in  carriages,  accosting  each  other,  with 
the  animation  peculiar  to  the  Italians,  as  their 
vehicles  encountered  on  the  promenades — the 
sweet  sounding  Italian  words  which  often  broke 
on  the  ear, — and  above  this  scene  of  life  and 
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gaiety, — this  motley  assemblage  of  the  beauti- 
ful and  grotesque — a  sky  spread  of  the  deepest 
azure,  thickly  studded  with  stars,  whose  dazzling 
brightness,  seemed  to  shed  warmth  as  well  as 
light  over  the  moving  panorama ! 

Heart  and  soul  could  Nina  have  entered  into 
the  novelty  of  her  existence,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  secret  torment  which  weighed  upon 
her  sensitive  mind — the  sickly  phantom  of  the 
pale  Reginald,  which  was  ever  before  her  eyes, 
and  seemed  to  follow  her  even  in  her  dreams. 
Too  plainly  did  she  see,  that  what  at  first 
she  hoped  might  be  surmise,  was  but  too  real. 
That  he  was  so  absurd — presumptuous,  as  to 
love  her,  she  could  no  longer  doubt ;  and  her 
only  consolation,  was  the  certainty,  that  to 
her  alone,  did  the  knowledge  extend.  How 
studiously  did  she  endeavour  to  veil  it  from 
every  other  eye,  to  arrest  its  insidious  progress  ! 
— but  this  was  a  difficult  task  for  the  innocent 
girl. 
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During  the  journey,  they  travelled  apart ; 
Nina,  contrary  to  her  original  intention,  insisted 
upon  occupying  the  chariot,  instead  of  the  open 
carriage,  which  had  been  fitted  up  expressly 
for  her  accommodation,  and  which  was  therefore 
given  up,  to  the  use  of  the  attaches.  The 
Earl  was  sui'prised  at  this  whim,  for  she  usually 
protested  vehemently  against  close  carriages ; 
but  he  was  not  sorry,  that  her  little  caprice 
should  have  been  thus  directed,  for  he  thought 
that  there  might  be  more  rest  for  her,  in  the 
dormeuse,  and  his  fond  eye  had  detected  an  air 
of  languor,  unlike  her  usual  elasticity  of  tempe- 
rament. 

They  travelled  generally  till  late  in  the 
evening,  and  the  Earl  was  peremptory  in 
making  her  retire  early  ;  consequently,  Regi- 
nald saw  very  little  of  Lady  Elmsdale,  during 
this  period,  compared  with  the  constant  inter- 
course, which  had  taken  place  between  them  in 

VOL.  II.  G 
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the  last  few  months — fatal  moments  to  his  peace 
of  mind ! 

To  the  wretched  youth,  this  was  a  time  of 
martyrdom.  The  sufferings  of  Tantalus,  could 
scarcely  have  been  more  tormenting,  than  those 
which  his  morbid  mind  had  created  for  himself. 
In  his  ignorance  of  his  own  feelings,  all  he 
imagined,  he  desired,  was  to  see  her  constantly 
before  his  eyes,  to  hear  the  sound  of  her 
melodious  voice,  though  even  her  words  were 
not  addressed  to  him.  A  single  movement  of 
her  figure,  unconscious  as  she  was  of  its  graces, 
plunged  him  into  a  delicious  reverie  for  hours 
— a  single  word  accidently  addressed  to  him, 
left  him  without  power  even  to  reply  to  it  ; 
but  when  alone,  he  would  repeat  it  over  and 
over  again,  to  himself,  as  if  it  were  a  spell. 

It  is  the  nature  of  an  early  and  first  passion, 
which  still  retains  the  purity  of  uncontaminated 
youth,  to  believe  that  the  presence  of  the  be- 
loved object,  is  all  the  bliss  they  seek  on  earth ; 
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they  deceive  themselves  by  thinking,  that  if 
only  allowed  to  feast  the  vision  upon  it,  every 
hope  is  granted. 

Like  the  Persians  before  the  divinity  they 
worship,  the  infatuated  boy,  only  prayed  to  see, 
to  bow  the  knee  before  his  idol,  and  to  adore. 
But  this  stage  was  of  short  duration.  The  very 
sight  of  the  object  of  his  devotion — the  con- 
straint which  he  was  obliged  to  put  upon  every 
feeling — the  absolute  necessity  of  suppressing 
every  word,  which  rose  to  his  lips — the  strug- 
gle of  the  heart  bursting  with  its  secret — became 
too  painful  to  bear;  each  hour  the  unfortu- 
nate Keginald  drank  deeper  of  the  poisoned 
cup,  which  he  had  not  the  courage  to  dash 
from  his  lips,  although  every  moment,  he  felt 
more  and  more,  the  effects  of  its  undermining 
power. 

And  now  to  mark  her,  with  a  sinking  spirit, 
divide  every  attention  between  him,  and  the 
other  persons   of  the  suite — treat  him   as   the 
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Secretary,  he  who  had  been  hke  a  brother  to 
her — to  meet  her  at  meals,  and  feel  that  her 
eye  was  never  once  turned  upon  him — and  to 
watch,  with  a  gasping  heart,  for  one  little  word 
addressed  exclusively  to  him,  on  which  he  might 
luxuriate  all  the  rest  of  the  day ! — it  was  slow 
consuming  torture. 

And  could  we  wish  it  to  be  otherwise  ? 

Under  the  influence  of  other  calamities,  the 
mind  can  assert  its  powers,  and  suggest  relief; 
but  the  unfortunate  who  is  a  prey  to  guilty 
feelings,  has  no  refuge  in  his  misery.  We  see 
him  connecting  with  his  sins,  every  wound  of 
the  spirit,  which  occasions  such  exquisite 
torture.  The  faulty  creature  becomes  his  own 
tormentor,  and  thus  we  see  the  retributive  hand 
of  Providence. 

The  Countess  appeared  increasing  in  cold- 
ness, as  his  feelings  became  more  fervent ;  her 
demeanour  seemed  to  him,  by  contrast,  like 
the    frigid    zone.       In    such -like    dangerous 
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thoughts,  he  wasted  days,  watching  for  some 
shght  token  of  returning  confidence  from  her ; 
and  sleepless  nights  were  passed,  in  recalling 
any  trifling  proof,  at  which  in  his  despair  he 
grasped. 

Thus,  in  an  existence  of  futile  dreams,  the 
time  went  on  for  some  months,  after  Reginald's 
arrival  at  Naples  ;  and  with  the  hours  that  fled, 
so  had  his  health  and  spirits  departed — the  vital 
resources  seemed  to  vanish. 

He  appeared  to  move  mechanically — to  go 
through  his  duties,  like  an  automaton,  wound 
up  for  the  task.  He  gave  up  all  study — all 
literary  pursuits — completely  wasted  his  exist- 
ence. 


CHAPTER  XII.      \ 

"  Oh  love  !  e'en  in  thy  happiest  hours,  thou  art 
A  troubled  di-eam  of  restless  hopes,  and  fears, 
A  scorching  fire  that  feeds  upon  the  heart, 
Blanches  the  cheek,  and  fills  the  eye  with  tears. 
Ah  !  but  for  thee,  how  many  a  joyous  spirit. 
Now  crushed  and  quelled,  had  still  been  light  and  free  ! 
How  many  a  gentle  hearjp4;hat  well  might  meet 
A  happier  faith,  hath  been  undone  by  thee." 
* 

We  have  already  observed,  that  Reginald's 
person  was  strikingly  handsome.  A  sculptor 
scarcely  could  have  added  to  the  perfection 
of  his  form  ;  a  painter  vainly  would  have  endea- 
voured to  render  more  beautiful,  the  tints  of 
his  complexion — that  bloom  of  youth,  so  seldom 
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seen,  and  which  is  of  so  short  duration^  par- 
ticularly in  men.  His  looks  had  greatly 
changed  of  late ;  but  they  were  still  most  dis- 
tinguished, and  gained  for  him  universal  obser- 
vation and  much  admiration;  especially  among% 
the  Italian  society,  which  crowded  the  Ambas- 
sador's entertainments.  The  style  of  his  beauty, 
was  peculiarly  striking  to  the  Italians.  His 
great  height  and  manliness  of  appearance, 
proved  a  strong  contrast  to  the  extreme  youth 
of  his  countenance.  His  fair  and  polished  skin 
— his  large  soft  hazel  eyes — his  head,  shaped 
like  that  of  the  young  Antinous,  with  his  short 
rich  curls  of  chesnut-coloured  hair,  afforded  the 
most  perfect  opposite  to  the  dark  beauty  of  the 
Neapolitans,  and  thereby  enhanced  the  charm 
of  his  aspect.  Then  again,  the  sadness  of  his 
expression,  the  listless  indifference  with  which 
he  seemed  to  bear  about  so  many  attractions, 
was  another  source  of  interest  to  the  Italian 
females.      Lord    Elmsdale's    anxiety    for    the 
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welfare  of  his  protege^  evinced  itself  in  every 
action.  He  introduced  him  as  a  cherished 
young  friend,  as  well  as  in  the  public  capacity 
of  his  secretary ;  and  soon  it  was  understood 
that  attention  to  the  young  Stanley,  was  a 
pleasing  compHment  to  the  Ambassador;  con- 
sequently Reginald  met  with  the  most  flattering 
accuiel  from  all  quarters. 

Foolish  youth !  how  he  marred  his  own 
happiness  ! — Lord  Elmsdale  was  much  occupied 
at  this  moment,  with  affairs  connected  with  his 
public  situation,  as  well  as  with  the  increasing 
claims  of  society,  which  his  position  entailed 
upon  him  ;  however,  he  had  remarked  the 
extraordinary  bearing  of  Reginald,  and  it  gave 
him  much  uneasiness.  He  mentioned  his 
anxiety  to  Nina ;  but  gaining  no  insight  from 
her,  into  the  cause  of  his  evident  depression 
of  spirits,  he  at  length  attributed  it  to  what  he 
had  long  considered,  the  unfortunate  bias  of  the 
mind  of  the  young  man.     It  was  sad  to  think. 
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although  uature  seemed  to  have  done  every 
thing  for  him,  that  from  over-indulgence,  or 
some  other  cause,  his  character  appeared  unstable 
as  water,  ever  obeying  a  fresh  impulse. 

The  Earl  loved  him  for  his  own  sake,  for 
there  was  something  most  attractive  about  him ; 
but  still  more  did  his  heart  turn  to  him  from  the 
affection  he  felt  for  his  father.  He  saw  Regi- 
nald qualified  to  sustain  a  distinguished  career 
in  life,  and  yet  with  disappointment  he  reflected, 
that  the  morbid  parts  of  his  nature,  might  cause 
him  to  fall  even  to  the  lowest  grade. 

He  saw  him  at  one  moment,  amongst  in- 
tellectual men,  all  sparkling  intelligence — all  ho- 
norable ambition  ;  with  pleasure  he  listened,  as 
he  gave  proofs  of  genius  and  talent,  startling,  and 
unlooked-for  in  one  so  young;  and  in  the  next, 
the  Earl  beheld  him  listless — silent — void  of  all 
energy,  his  countenance  pale — inanimate — ab- 
stracted —  immoveable  !  —  He  was  ^  a  complete 
enigma,  and  Lord  Elmsdale  could  not  fathom. 

G  5 
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his  character,  for  he  seemed  to  vary  with  every 
light  and  shade,  that  wandered  over  its  surface. 
Wise  as  was  the  Earl,  he  was  a  perfect  igno- 
ramus in  the  present  case ;  a  surmise  of  the  real 
cause  of  his  secretary's  present  wayward  state 
not  once  crossed  his  imagination.  Lord  Elms- 
dale  had  never  been  romantic ;  he  had  not 
thought  much  upon  the  subject  of  la  belle  passion, 
which  might  appear  a  little  extraordinary  to 
those  who  witnessed  him  now,  loving  as  he  did 
his  young  wife,  so  tenderly — so  passionately  ! 

But  his  was  one  of  those  healthy,  vigorous 
minds,  which  had  ever  kept  its  own  level, 
although  from  his  infancy  the  world  had  been  at 
his  feet.  He  had  been  educated  in  a  sound 
and  judicious  manner  by  his  mother,  his  father 
having  died  when  he  was  very  young.  Lady 
Elmsdale  possessed  a  powerful  understanding; 
and  it  had  been  her  study  to  inculcate  the  seeds 
of  the  strictest  principle  into  the  soul  of  her  son, 
before  launching  him  into  the  perils  and  tempta- 
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tions  which  are  the  accompaniments  of  our  large 
schools.  He  therefore  entered  life,  armed  with 
the  impenetrable  buckler  of  self-knowledge  ;  and 
his  ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  became  clearer,  as 
he  saw  examples  of  vice,  and  virtue,  encounter- 
ing him  on  all  sides. 

His  early  ambition  was  a  public  career,  and 
for  many  years  he  was  absorbed  in  its  over- 
whelming vortex.  Fame  was  his  most  attrac- 
tive mistress ;  her  turbulent  charms,  perhaps, 
prevented  for  so  many  years,  his  discovering 
that  source  of  love — that  deep  well  of  tender- 
ness, which  when  once  called  forth,  flowed  with 
a  tide,  whose  strength  surprised  even  himself. 

He  was  no  judge  of  a  passion,  such  as  was 
destroying  the  peace  of  mind,  of  his  un- 
happy secretary.  What  dismay  and  indig- 
nation would  the  discovery  of  such  infatuation 
have  occasioned  him  !  He  was  himself  so 
honorable,  that  with  the  kindness  of  feeHng 
which  virtue  inspires,  he  was  apt  to  draw  the 
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character  of  others  in  a  confiding,  as  well  as 
a  merciful  manner.  The  idea  of  evil  was  slow 
to  cross  his  imagination ;  where  he  loved,  he 
■must  place  implicit  confidence  ;  affection  and 
trust  were  to  him  synonymous  terms. 

The  poor  little  Countess,  however,  was  en- 
dued with  clearer  perceptions.  How  thankful 
would  she  have  been,  to  remain  for  ever  un- 
enlightened in  the  present  instance ;  for  she  felt 
wretched.  Her  nature  was  all  kindness — 
all  benevolence  ;  but  there  beat  in  that  delicate, 
child-like  frame,  a  heart  noble,  determined, 
courageous  even,  when  the  cause  called  forth 
its  energies. 

With  the  intuitive  perception  with  which 
women  seem  to  be  peculiarly  endowed,  she 
became  more  and  more  aware  of  the  state 
of  Reginald's  sentiments  towards  her  ;  the 
knowledge  of  them  caused  her  to  feel  the 
extremes  of  anger,  disdain,  and  confusion  ! 
And    then    again,    sometimes    softer    feelings 
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of  sorrow  mingled  with  these  sterner  emo- 
tions. She  could  not,  though  provoked  and 
incensed,  but  sigh  when  she  witnessed  the  too 
evident  misery  of  the  wretched  youth  —  his 
struggles— the  despair  painted  on  his  coun- 
tenance. 

Is  there  a  woman  to  be  found,  who  is  not 
insensibly  flattered,  even  against  her  better 
reason,  by  devoted  incense  to  her  charms  ? — 
Very  few,  we  fear  ! — poor  human  nature  is  full 
of  vanity.  A  woman  will  indignantly  spurn 
such  love, — her  sense  of  right  will  make  her 
shrink  with  shuddering  from  such  feelings  ;  still 
there  is  too  often  a  latent,  lingering  spark,  of 
gratified  self-love,  hovering  about  the  heart; 
although  the  spark  is  prevented  from  spreading 
into  a  flame,  by  the  preponderating  influence  of 
strong  principle,  and  purity  of  mind.  It  is, 
as  we  before  said,  human  nature — and  this 
same  nature  is  miserably  full  of  weakness  and 
vanity. 
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But  although  Nina  sorrowed  to  witness  the 
unfeigned  misery  of  Reginald,  she  hourly  felt 
more  repugnance  to  the  humiliating  idea  of 
the  occasion  of  his  sufferings.  And  what  was 
she  to  do — what  course  could  she  pursue  in 
such  an  emergency? 

Some  decisive  step,  she  was  aware,  must  be 
taken;  it  could  not  go  on  thus,  it  was  de- 
grading to  herself;  but  it  was  a  case  of  diffi- 
culty. 

She  had  no  one  whose  advice  she  could  ask 
— it  would  have  been  like  publishing  her 
own  disgrace — her  husband's  dishonour;  with 
her  pure  mind,  she  felt  already  contaminated, 
by  even  having  been  looked  upon  with  eyes  of 
love,  by  the  presumptuous  youth.  Sometimes 
she  thought :  ''  Shall  I  at  once  divulge  the 
secret  to  my  husband  ?" — but  then,  again,  with 
shrinking  repugnance,  she  would  say,  "  Oh  ! 
never,  never  /" 

For  to  what  might  such  a  disclosure  lead? 
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Her  husband,  who  she  knew,  with  all  his  in- 
dulgent kindness,  held  every  feeling,  approach- 
ing to  levity  or  indiscretion,  in  such  abhorrence  ! 
might  he  possibly  think  that  any  act  of  hers — 
any  encouragement,  given  in  the  simplicity  of 
her  heart,  had  emboldened  Reginald  in  his  pre- 
sent folly  ?  Might  her  beloved  husband  imagine 
her  in  any  way  to  blame — think  less  favour- 
ably of  his  little  wife  ?  —  dreadful  —  dreadful 
idea ! 

And  even  if  he  exonerated  her,  what  would 
be  his  feelings  towards  the  ill-fated  Reginald  ? 
Might  he  not  drive  him  from  his  presence  with 
contumely  ? — and  then  would  he  be  ruined — 
undone  ;  every  prospect  destroyed — blighted ! 
And  his  excellent  father !  he  would  live  to  see 
the  child,  upon  whom  he  had  lavished  every  re- 
maining earthly  aflPection,  a  cast-away  —  he 
would  die  in  sorrow;  no,  she  must  still  bury 
her  hated  secret  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  her 
heart.     But   she   must  devise   some  means   of 
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arresting  the  further  progress  of  this  delusion; 
and  our  dear  young  heroine,  true  piety  directing 
every  impulse,  sought  in  prayer  for  assistance 
for  direction  to  that  Friend,  whose  ear  is  ever 
open  to  our  faintest  cry  for  support.  Would 
that  in  every  trial — every  danger  and  tempta- 
tion, we  looked  for  that  help,  which  it  is  in 
vain  to  expect  from  man;  we  might  rely  upon 
even  the  act  of  so  doing,  having  the  blessed 
effect  of  lightening  the  pressure  of  every  evil. 
It  would  point  out  a  certain  path  of  safety. 
How  could  we  well  go  astray,  knowing  that  the 
eye  of  God  was  upon  us  ? — we  cannot  be  utterly 
confounded,  whilst  we  remember  that  His 
hand  is  ever  ready  to  direct  us. 

But  it  was  very  painful  to  Lady  Elmsdale  to 
witness  tbe  sufferings  of  Reginald — the  conflicts 
of  his  mind.  What  was  she  to  do  for  the  best  ? 
She  must  alter  her  manner  towards  him,  she 
must  mark  her  disapprobation  of  his  present 
conduct;    for,   were   she  to  be  still  kind  and 
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familiar,  it  would  be  like  giving  tacit  encour- 
agement to  his  folly — say  rather,  his  sin  ;  and 
yet  she  saw  that  her  altered  demeanour  had 
the  effect  of  slow  poison  upon  his  susceptible 
mind. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

"  Is  it  to  love,  to  fix  the  tender  gaze, 
To  hide  the  timid  blush,  and  steal  away ; 
To  shun  the  busy  world,  and  waste  the  day 
In  some  rude  mountain's  solitary  maze  ? 
Is  it  to  chaunt  one  name  in  ceaseless  lays, 
To  hear  no  words  that  other  tongues  can  say. 
To  watch  the  pale  moon's  melancholy  ray. 
To  chide  in  fondness,  and  in  folly  praise  ? 
Is  it  to  pour  th'  involuntary  sigh. 

To  dream  of  bliss,  and  wake  new  pangs  to  prove? 
To  talk  in  fancy  with  the  speaking  eye. 

Then  start  with  jealousy,  and  wildly  rove  ? 
Is  it  to  loath  the  light,  and  wish  to  die  ? 

For  these  I  feel — and  feel  that  they  are  love." 

But   as   Nina   every   day   became   colder — 
whilst  her  eye  turned  proudly  and  indignantly 
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from  him,  numerous  were  the  dark,  large,  lus- 
trous, and  expressive  orbs — which  at  one  mo- 
ment would  flash  with  vivacity,  and  the  next 
melt  with  softness — that  were  fixed  upon  the 
young  Secretary. 

Many  a  splendid  Italian  beauty,  with  tresses 
dark  as  the  raven's  wing,  and  whose  charms 
might  have  melted  even  the  heart  of  a  stoic, 
endeavoured  by  their  fascinations  to  win  his 
smiles. 

To  one  less  exclusively  devoted,  much  might 
have  been  found,  amongst  the  society  which 
surrounded  the  insensible  Reginald,  to  com- 
pensate for  the  little,  pale,  spirit-like  looking 
being,  who  seemed  daily  to  become  more  unap- 
proachable. The  beauty  of  the  young  Secretary 
was  speedily  rendering  him  quite  the  rage  at 
Naples,  the  luxurious  air  of  which  spot,  alone 
appears  to  waft  love  in  its  every  balmy 
breeze. 

But  at  each   gay  party  and  ball,  might  be 
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seen  the  absorbed  youth,  almost  as  insensible  to 
the  incense  which  was  poured  forth  to  attract 
him,  as  the  beautiful  statue  which  he  so  much 
resembled.  His  eyes  were  fixed  but  on  one 
object,  and  that  one  they  followed  with  a  per- 
tinacity which  was  inflexible.  As  the  Countess 
moved  about  the  gorgeous  saloons,  his  thoughts 
were  employed,  in  contriving  a  thousand  devices, 
that  he  might  be  only  in  her  path — that  even 
her  dress  might  touch  him  as  she  passed ;  his 
whole  ideas  were  absorbed  by  expedients  to  be 
only  near  her — and  then  to  feel,  unfortunate 
boy !  that  to  see  her,  was  to  be  every  moment 
nearer  despair ! 

The  lovely  conclave  who  wished  to  patronize 
the  handsome  Reginald,  were  at  first  surprised, 
and  amused  at  the  coldness  with  which  he  re- 
ceived their  advances  ;  but  soon  their  fiery 
natures  became  incensed  at  obtuseness,  which, 
in  their  opinion,  amounted  to  stupidity. 

There  was  one  upon  whom  his  attractions  had 
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created  an  impression  more  vivid^  and  lasting, 
than  even  upon  the  other  female  hearts,  which 
were  ready  to  surrender  themselves  to  a  new 
flame;  she  was  the  reigning  helle — the  idol  of 
the  society  of  Naples. 

The  Marchesa  Eosinette,  young,  eminently 
lovely,  rich,  and  a  widow,  had  drawn  to  her  feet 
hosts  of  enslaved  admirers.  In  her  beauty, 
there  existed  a  splendour — a  majesty,  which 
were  most  dazzling.  Her  charms  were  matured, 
and  thence  even  more  dangerous — more  irre- 
sistible !  And  to  add  again  to  their  effect,  she 
possessed  that  experience  of  the  world,  of  the 
feelings  of  men,  which  had  initiated  her  into 
the  science  of  female  captivation. 

She  had  learnt  to  speak — to  act — to  look,  in 
the  manner  she  knew  was  most  attractive  to  the 
senses.  To  compare  her  with  Nina,  we  must 
be  forced  to  acknowledge,  although  the  simile 
may  be  invidious,  that  the  Marchesa  was  like 
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unto  the  bright  full  moon,  dazzling  in  its  loveli- 
ness, and  the  young  Countess,  the  pale  star, 

"  Twinkling  faint,  and  distant  far," 

eclipsed  by  the  resplendant  lustre  of  that  all 
brilliant  luminary. 

Free  and  unencumbered,  this  beautiful  woman, 
with  feelings  ardent  as  the  sun,  under  whose 
fierce  influence  she  had  been  reared,  looked 
upon  the  young  man,  and  his  uncommon  at- 
tractions excited  her  easily  kindled  love.  She 
immediately  asked  for  an  introduction — con- 
templated him  with  eyes  which  had  never  before 
gazed  in  vain.  He  coldly  bent  his  head  when 
presented,  to  her — that  was  all!  He  scarcely 
raised  his  eyes  to  her  countenance ;  for,  in  the 
extraordinary  abstraction  of  his  thoughts,  he 
hardly  distinguished  the  lovely  being  who  thus 
honoured  him,  from  any  other  lady  of  the  bril- 
liant assembly,  by  which  he  was  so  constantly 
surrounded. 
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At  first,  the  Marchesa  thought  this  must  be 
acting,  caprice,  conceit !  any  reason  she  would 
assign  to  his  coldness,  and  disregard  to  her 
charms.  "But  then,"  she  would  muse — "these 
frigid  Englishmen  are  too  matter-of-fact  for 
finesse  of  that  description."  Could  it  be  the 
natural  reserve  of  his  temperament,  the  timidity, 
perhaps,  of  youth  ?  And  again  as  she  fixed  her 
scrutinizing  glance  upon  him,  she  saw  that, 
although  his  height  was  so  great — his  bearing 
so  manly,  his  countenance  plainly  indicated  ex- 
treme youth.  But  a  slight  shade  tinged  his 
upper  lip;  his  face  was  smooth  and  fair ;  still  in 
his  beautiful  eye  there  was  an  expression  which 
plainly  evinced  deep  sensibility,  when  once 
called  forth. 

"  He  knows  not  what  it  is  to  love  !"  she  men- 
tally exclaimed ;  ''  it  is  I  who  am  to  be  the  first 
to  inspire  him !" 

This  idea  revived  her  hopes,  and  gave  her 
fresh  energy   in   the   pursuit;  from   that   mo- 
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ment  her  every  spell  was  cast  forth.  She  did 
not  relax  in  those  soft  allurements,  which  had 
vanquished  so  many  hearts,  in  order  to  inspire 
the  cold  statue -like  Adonis,  with  the  same 
ardour  that  glowed  in  her  own  warm  nature. 
But  it  was  all  in  vain.  She  was  doomed  to 
worship  one,  inaccessible  and  unassailable  as 
the  marble  form  of  the  Belvidere  Apollo,  upon 
which  the  unfortunate  maid  of  France  gazed, 
until  she  first  loved,  and  then 

"  Perished  in  despair." 

Fruitlessly  did  she  pour  forth  to  his  ear,  the 
beautiful  language  of  her  country  ;  he  scarcely 
heard  what  she  said:  and  as  for  her  glances, 
their  piercing  darts  passed  harmlessly  before  his 
eyes.  They  seemed  blind,  save  to  one  object, 
on  which  they  were  either  then  fixed,  or  in 
search  of  which,  they  were  wandering  in  every 
direction. 

The  Marchesa  asked  him  to  her  house ;  but 
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he  never  availed  himself  of  an  invitation,  which 
to  obtain,  was  the  summit  of  ambition  to  all  the 
men  at  Naples ;  only  on  public  occasions,  did  he 
visit  her  sumptuous  palazzo,  in  the  suite  of  the 
Ambassador.  The  hitherto  haughty  fair  one,  was 
now  wounded  by  her  own  weapons.  How  often 
had  she  caused  anguish  by  her  coldness — by  the 
repulse  she  had  given  to  some  enslaved  heart ! 
Now,  even  her  omnipotent  charms  were  slighted 
— disregarded ! — charms  to  whose  shrine,  kings 
and  princes  had  humbly  bowed  the  knee  in 
vain. 

"  Insolent  boy!"  would  she  exclaim,  and  then 
she  endeavoured  to  turn  her  love  to  hate ;  but 
it  was  difficult  to  turn  the  strong  current  of 
her  feelings,  into  an  opposite  direction.  Italian 
love  is  violent;  nature — education— climate — 
custom,  all  combine  to  add  to  its  force.  The 
passions  of  those,  born  under  this  southern  cli- 
mate, may  be  likened  to  the  burning  mountain 
of  Vesuvius,  where  all  in  semblance  is  calm  and 
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beautiful ;  for  a  time,  the  fierce  flame  which  is 
smouldering  within,  may  be  smothered,  but  it  is 
always  ready  to  burst  forth  with  a  fury,  ravaging 
and  fatal  to  all  around.  With  eyes,  rendered 
still  more  keen  and  searching,  from  the  present 
state  of  her  feelings,  the  Marchesa  began  to 
watch  Eeginald's  every  movement ;  she  would  at 
least  endeavour  to  discover  the  cause  of  this 
obduracy — such  eyes  as  his,  could  not  be  insen- 
sible to  love.  Was  it  possible  that  his  present 
conduct  sprung  from  a  preoccupied  heart  ? 

This  idea  was  frenzy  to  the  passionate  Italian. 
Where  was  the  abject — the  favoured — the  de- 
tested rival? — and  she  in  imagination  could  have 
plunged  the  dagger  into  her  breast.  Her  jealous 
glance  now  watched  him  narrowly — followed 
the  direction  of  his  eye,  and  like  a  flash  of 
forked  lightning,  the  truth  glared  upon  her 
mind. 

And  could  it  be  true  ? — Was  it  thus  she  was 
to  be  eclipsed  ? 
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She  saw  his  whole  countenance  illumine,  as 
one  evening,  at  a  ball,  given  by  the  Ambassador, 
Nina  chanced  to  pass  the  spot  where  Reginald 
stood,  and  perceiving  him,  stopped,  and  turning 
to  him,  requested  him  to  execute  some  com- 
mission for  her,  in  an  adjoining  apartment.  The 
Marchesa  almost  started  with  dismay,  as  she 
marked  the  variations  in  his  countenance — the 
look  of  deep  tenderness  with  which  he  regarded 
her — the  colour  which  overspread  his  cheeks, 
and  as  suddenly  retreated,  leaving  him  pale  as 
deaths — his  heaving  breast — his  faltering  accents ! 
and  then  the  black  look  of  despair,  with  which 
he  watched  her  receding  footsteps  ! 

The  Marchesa  was  speechless  with  surprise, 
and  mortification ;  she  could  have  gnashed  her 
teeth  with  impotent  rage.  "  Is  it  for  her  I  am 
to  be  slighted  ? — that  pale-faced  girl !"  and  she 
turned  to  a  mirror,  and  saw  reflected  there,  her 
own  lustrous  charms — her  sun-like  eyes — her 
black  hair,  wreathed  with  diamonds — the  sculp- 
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ture-like  perfection  of  her  form — her  imperial 
loveliness  !  Again,  she  looked  upon  the  little 
Countess,  and  with  feelings  raging  like  demons 
in  her  heart,  she  could  endure  no  more. 

She  turned  round  to  some  of  the  obsequious 
cavaliers^  who  were  always  in  attendance  upon 
her,  and  imperiously  ordering  them  to  ask,  if 
her  carriage  Were  in  readiness,  with  a  heart  dis- 
tracted with  feelings  of  vexation  and  disappoint- 
ment, mingled  with  the  true  Italian  impulse  of 
revenge,  abruptly  departed,  in  order  to  shut  out 
from  her  sight  that,  which  maddened  her  to  be- 
hold; and  also  that  in  solitude,  she  might  mature 
plans,  for  at  least,  satisfying  one  of  her  predomi- 
nant passions. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

When  eyes  are  beaming 

What  never  tongue  might  tell — 

When  tears  are  streaming 

From  their  crystal  cell — 

When  hands  are  linked  that  dread  to  part — 

And  heart  is  prest  by  throbbing  heart — 

Oh  bitter,  bitter  is  the  pain 

Of  them  that  bid  farewell  1 

When  hope  is  chidden 

That  fain  of  bliss  would  tell. 

And  love  forbidden 

In  the  breast  to  dwell ; — 

When  fettered  by  a  viewless  chain. 

We  turn  and  gaze — and  turn  again, — 

Oh !  death  were  mercy  to  the  pain 

Of  them  that  bid  Farewell ! 

"  The  first  hours  of  the  departure  of  those  we 
love,  are  such  as  even  he  who  has  felt  them^  can 
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scarcely  describe  the  misery.     It  is  indeed  '  the 
first  dark  day  of  nothingness.' 

"Moments  pass  on ;  thoughts  follow  thoughts, 
like  the  waves  of  the  sea,  under  a  midnight  sky ; 
neither  shade  nor  light — neither  distinction  or 
pause! — one  gloomy  level  of  unbroken  sadness, 
moving,  but  not  diversified.  With  one  who 
sufifers  much,  time  is  no  more.  It  is  thus  we 
look  around  and  wonder,  that  things  remain  the 
same,  when  we  are  no  longer  so — that  objects 
make  the  same  impression  upon  our  senses, 
without  leaving  any  on  our  minds — that  the  sun 
still  shines,  and  we  cannot  see  its  light — that 
men  continue  to  speak,  to  be  employed  about 
we  know  not  what,  for  we  have  ceased  to  under- 
stand the  language  of  life.  We  are  surprised  to 
feel  the  hands  of  friends  press  ours  still,  when 
we  can  no  longer  return  the  pressure.  The 
world  has  passed  away  from  us ;  we  live  in  a 
world   of  our   own — a   wild   world   of  misery. 
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dreams  and  recollections — we  are  as  it  were  in 
the  grave,  but  without  the  repose  of  the  grave." 

Thus,  in  this  beautiful  quotation,  have  we  fully 
portrayed  the  melancholy  feelings  of  poor  Alice 
Bruce,  after  the  departure  of  the  Elmsdale  fa- 
mily. It  will  be  a  sombre  change  to  our  readers, 
the  triste  description  of  the  sorrows  of  her 
crushed  heart — from  the  bright  sparkling  Naples, 
to  the  saddened  interior  of  the  cottage  ! 

Mr.  Stanley's  health  was  daily  declining. — 
The  attacks  of  indisposition  to  which  he  had  been 
long  subject,  were  of  much  more  frequent  re- 
currence, and  his  constitution  was  evidently  tot- 
tering under  their  undermining  effects. 

But  still  he  struggled  against  the  weakness, 
which  would  fain  have  urged  him  to  call  to  his 
side  his  darling  son.  Unselfish,  and  self-sacri- 
ficing in  his  nature,  he  was  loath  to  embitter 
the  present  enjoyments  and  advantages,  of  which 
he  trusted  Reginald  was  tasting  freely;  and 
though  the  father's  heart  yearned  to  behold  him. 
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he  concealed  the  desire  with  the  same  devoted 
energy,, with  which  he  had  subdued  every  other 
human  weakness. 

Amidst  all  his  own  sufferings,  Stanley  was  not 
unmindful  of  the  feelings  of  others.  He  watched 
with  sorrow,  the  struggles  of  poor  Alice — he 
well  knew  how  devoted  she  was  to  Reginald — •- 
he  was  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  re- 
lating to  the  first  part  of  the  history  of  her  affec- 
tions; but  of  its  finale,  he  was  ignorant — he 
imagined,  that  attachment  still  subsisted  be- 
tween the  two  young  hearts,  and  rejoiced  at  it. 
In  the  simple  romance  of  his  pure  mind,  he  f6lt 
comfort  in  the  idea,  that  after  a  few  years,  in 
which  he  would  gain  experience  of  the  world, 
his  son  would  gladly  fall  back  upon  the  peaceful 
enjoyments  of  domestic  life. 

And  who  could  there  be  more  calculated,  (in 
Mr.  Stanley's  opinion)  to  make  life  flow  on  in 
an  even  current  of  tranquil  happiness,  than  the 
gentle,  excellent  Alice  ?     In  her,  was  there  not 
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combined  every  quality,  most  to  be  desired  in  a 
wife  ;  and  he  would  thus  talk  to  his  poor  niece, 
thus  please  and  solace  himself,  by  picturing  the 
future  placid  life,  of  the  two  beings,  he  loved 
best  on  earth ;  little  imagining,  the  torture 
he  was  inflicting  upon  the  unhappy  girl,  who 
heard  him  paint  bright  prospects,  which  she 
well  knew  could  never,  never  be  realized. 

But  still  she  did  not  undeceive  her  uncle. 
She  was  but  too  certain,  that  his  days  were 
numbered ;  and  even  to  retain  the  few  that  were 
left  to  him,  tranquillity  of  mind  must  be  pre- 
served :  any  great  agitation,  might  prove  imme- 
diately fatal.  And  indeed  she  had  not  the  heart 
to  destroy  the  hope,  which  gave  him  such  plea- 
sure and  comfort ;  so  there  she  sat,  like  a  mar- 
tyr at  the  stake,  listening  to  words  that  fell,  like 
coals  of  fire  on  her  seared  heart. 

Poor  girl !  on  the  morning  she  had  seen  Regi- 
nald depart,  it  was  indeed  a  sore  trial  to  her — a 
moment  of  agony.  She  then  felt,  that  suffer  as  she 
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might  be  doomed  to  do,  in  days  to  come,  no 
misery  could  exceed  the  pang  of  that  instant.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  end  and  aim  of  her  existence 
were  over.  She  should  live,  but  it  would  be 
life  without  hope  ;  consequently,  without  joy,  to 
give  it  animation. 

Like  a  breathing  statue,  so  pale — so  cold  !  she 
stood  at  the  gate  of  the  cottage,  felt  the  faithless 
Reginald  clasp  her  in  his  arms  in  a  last  embrace 
— received  the  parting  adieus  of  Lord  and  Lady 
Elmsdale — saw  the  carriage  move  rapidly  away 
— listened  till  the  sound  of  the  retreating  wheels 
had  long  died  upon  her  ear — and  then  turned 
and  left  the  spot ! 

But  where  to  go  ? — she  must  fly  and  hide  her- 
self from  every  eye.  She  walked  rapidly  on, 
till  she  came  to  a  sequestered  nook,  where  there 
was  a  rustic  seat ;  there  she  hoped  to  pass  some 
time  in  perfect  solitude. 

Poor  Alice  !  we  must  remember  that  her  love 
had  long  existed — had  been  the  treasure  which 
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she  had  watched^  and  gloried  in,  ever  since  she 
could  recollect ;  its  remembrance  mingled  with 
every  object,  animate  or  inanimate,  and  brought 
back  vividly  to  her  mind,  her  early  days  of  hap- 
piness, and  the  image  of  him,  who  had  partici- 
pated in  all  her  early,  pure  and  innocent  joys. 
The  home  in  which  they  had  been  brought  up 
together — the  garden  they  had  together  cul- 
tivated— the  plants  which  had  grown  up  under 
their  eye — the  prospect  on  which  they  had  both 
looked  with  rapture — the  mountains — vallies ! — 
all,  all  that  had  a  tale  to  tell,  connected  with 
her  sorrow  ;  and  Alice  fancied  that  it  was  not 
until  this  moment,  that  the  last  faint  spark  of 
hope  had  totally  expired. 

And  oh  !  how  precious  is  that  faint  last  spark  ! 
Many  who  read  this,  may  have  experienced 
with  what  agonizing  tenacity  it  has  been  che- 
rished. We  do  not  mean,  only  in  such  a  case 
as  that  of  Alice,  but  also  under  the  influence 
of  any  other  impending,   dreadful  evil.     How 
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earnestly  watched  is  that  last  lingering  ray, 
which  we  know,  when  it  entirely  sinks,  will 
steep  our  souls  in  wretchedness — with  what 
breathless  eagerness  the  eye  pursues  it ! — and 
when  its  light  is  at  length  extinguished ! 

As  long  as  Reginald  remained  at  Elmsdale, 
in  the  weakness  of  her  heart,  she  still  nourished 
a  latent  anticipation  that  all  might  come  right 
— that  it  was  only  a  temporary  wandering — that 
he  perhaps,  after  all,  really  loved  her — only 
for  a  time  was  his  vision  obscured — the  clouds 
might  pass,  and  again  the  rainbow  of  hope 
appear  for  her.  Day  after  day,  although  her 
heart  grew  fainter,  still,  against  the  dictates 
of  her  better  judgment,  she  indulged  in  these 
vain  delusions ;  and  every  hour,  the  anchor  to 
which  she  clung,  became  more  unstable. 

It  was  foolish,  it  was  unlike  herself;  but 
where  is  there  the  woman  who  without  reluct- 
ance, will  put  out  ''  the   last  faint   lingering 
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flame  which  flickers  on  hope's  altar  ?"     Tenaci- 
ous indeed  is  a  woman's  love  ;  she  will  even 


" Lay  her  silly  heart 

In  hope's  cold  urn,  and  in  that  funeral  nest 
Brood  o'er  her  love." 


A  woman's  love  will  truly  outlive  even  hope ; 
from  Alice,  hope  had  now  completely  flown, 
and  still  she  loved.  She  remembered  the 
truant  Reginald,  only  as  he  was ;  and  in  this 
early  state  of  her  unhappiness,  she  had  not  the 
energy  to  surrender  him  at  once.  She  thought 
of  him,  as  when  he  was  good,  and  innocent — 
recalled  over  and  over  again,  in  her  imagination, 
the  scene  before  his  unfortunate  departure  for 
London — those  words  and  protestations,  which 
were  so  sweet  to  her — the  last  that  she  should 
ever  hear  from  his  lips  ! 

Absorbed  by  these,  her  miserable  reflections, 
she  heeded  not  the  flight  of  time — knew   not 
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that  hours  had  sped,  whilst  she  thus  selfishly — - 
weakly  abandoned  herself  to  grief;  she  forgot 
all,  even  her  uncle.  But  it  was  only  a  tem- 
porary forgetfulness  of  her  higher  duties ;  for 
Alice  possessed  a  mind,  which  would  ever  quick- 
ly rise  to  its  own  elevated  level,  and  never 
allow  her  to  be  ranked  in  the  scale  of  love- 
sick damsels. 

Mr.  Stanley,  surprised  and  alarmed  at  the 
unusual  absence  of  his  niece,  at  length  sent 
several  messengers  in  different  directions  to 
seek  her.  Mr.  Herbert  volunteered  to  be  one 
of  them,  and  he  it  was  who  discovered  her 
retreat.  He  was  shocked  to  find  her  so  pale, 
so  agitated  ;  he  most  accurately  divined  the 
cause,  and  pitied  her  from  his  heart.  He 
knew  well  how  to  sympathise  with  the  painful 
nature  of  her  sorrow,  for  she,  like  himself,  loved 
without  a  return . 

Kind  were  his  words,  and  soothing  his  man- 
ner, as  he  gently  led  her  home,  and  Alice  felt 
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comforted,  as  she  ever  did,  by  their  influence. 
Though  time  alone  could  effect  the  work  of 
healing  the  wounds  of  her  heart,  still  she 
could  not  but  appreciate  the  value  of  such  a 
friend,  and  was  deeply  grateful  for  his  kind- 
ness. He  was  so  scrupulously  delicate  in  his 
consolations  ;  for  although  she  saw  that  he 
possessed  her  secret,  he  never  uttered  a  word 
which  marked  that  knowledge. 

From  his  healthy  strength  of  mind,  Alice 
derived  wholesome  advice,  and  by  degrees, 
she  returned  to  every  duty.  She  was,  as  she. 
had  ever  been,  the  staff  and  comfort  of  the 
declining  days  of  the  father  of  Reginald,  and 
listened  with  patience  and  calmness,  even  when 
he  spoke  of  hopes  and  expectations,  which 
wrung  her  heart. 

She  was  again,  as  she  had  been,  the  active 
Christian,  cheerful,  though  not  gay,  and  scru- 
pulously kind  in  her  domestic  character.  Her 
flowers,  her  birds,  which  for  a  time  had  lost 
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her  care,  were  again  the  objects  of  her  innocent 
recreation ;  and  Alice  Bruce,  to  the  casual  ob- 
server, returned  to  what  she  had  been  formerly ; 
as  to  the  secret  feelings  of  her  heart,  they  were 
sacred  to  herself. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

"  Ne  le  fu  il  cielo  di  bellezza  avaro, 
Nel  volto  giglio,  e  rosa  la  fioriva 
Ed  aggunise  ancor  un  dii  preclaro, 
Ed  invaghiva  ognuno  che  I'udia, 
Tanto  era  pien  di  grazia  e  leggiadria." 

"  Sir, 
You  speak  a  language  that  I  understand  not." 

The  beautiful  Marcliesa  Rosinette  was  a 
star  of  great  magnitude  at  Naples  ;  her  pre- 
sence seemed  necessary  to  give  brilliancy  and 
eclat  to  every  fete.  There  certainly  existed  in 
her  manner  and  address,  much  of  fascination. 
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The  Countess  of  Elmsdale,  like  others,  was 
drawn  towards  her  by  the  bewitching  charms  of 
her  deportment,  as  well  as  by  her  personal 
loveliness,  great  talents  and  accomplishments. 
Her  education  had  been  of  a  higher  class  than 
that  of  the  usual  routine  of  Italian  ladies  :  she 
Vvas  full  of  natural  genius,  and  possessed  a 
voice,  which  was  truly  splendid,  and  richly 
cultivated. 

The  Marchesa  had  promised  the  Countess 
to  sing,  on  the  evening  we  last  introduced  her 
to  our  readers  ;  indeed  it  was  to  ascertain  whether 
the  music-room  were  in  readiness,  that  Nina 
had  spoken  to  Reginald,  and  thereby  pro- 
duced the  tell-tale  emotion,  which  had  occa- 
sioned such  violent  feelings  in  the  breast  of  the 
passionate  beauty.  The  young  Countess  had 
not  witnessed  either  her  changed  countenance, 
or  her  abrupt  exit  ;  in  vain  she  sought  in  every 
apartment,  for  the  bright  object  which  seemed 
so  suddenly  to  have  vanished.     Surprised  and 
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disappointed,  she  inquired  eagerly  of  those 
around,  if  they  could  give  any  tidings  of  her  ; 
but  no  information  did  she  gain,  for  the  depar- 
ture of  the  Marchesa  had  been  achieved  in  so 
quiet  a  manner. 

At  length  Nina  perceived,  just  entering  the 
apartment  in  which  she  then  stood,  a  certain 
Italian  nobleman,  who  was  ever  to  be  seen  in  the 
train  of  the  Marchesa.  He  was  a  well-known 
suitor  for  the  hand  of  the  splendid  widow ;  she 
had  however  rejected  his  addresses,  and  his 
jealousy  and  anger  were  proverbial  in  Naples. 
Nina  immediately  assailed  him  with  questions. 

"Had  he  seen  the  Marchesa?" 

'^  She  is  gone  !"  he  replied,  at  the  same  time 
giving  way  to  an  impatient  gesture,  a  glance 
of  mingled  rage  and  contempt  flashing  from  his 
fierce  black  eyes. 

"  Gone  ?"  cried  the  Countess,  "  impossible  ! 
I  spoke  to  her  a  few  moments  since ;  she  pro- 
mised me  the  delicious  treat  of  hearing  her  sing. 
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I  trust'  nothing  is  the  matter — that  she  is  not 
ill?" 

The  Italian  smiled  significantly  and  sarcas- 
tically. Nina  saw,  by  the  expression  of  his 
disagreeable  countenance,  that  some  double 
meaning  influenced  his  thoughts,  and  she  con- 
tinued to  urge  him  to  be  more  explicit. 

At  first  he  was  silent ;  but  offering  her  his 
arm,  they  proceeded  through  a  suite  of  apart- 
ments to  a  music  saloon,  where  some  amateur 
performance  was  to  take  place.  After  the  pause 
of  a  moment,  the  Italian  began  to  speak. 

"  Signora  la  Contessa^''  he  said,  in  his  own 
liquid  language,  ^^  are  you  not  aware  that  it  is 
your  own  charming  self,  that  has  been  the  cause 
of  the  sudden  exit  of  the  Marchesa  ?" 

"  I !"  exclaimed  the  surprised  Nina. 

"  Yes ;  your  soft  fair  hand,  metaphorically 
speaking,  has  plunged  the  poisoned  dagger  into 
her  heart.*' 

The  Countess,  astonished,  and  half  alarmed 
at  this  rodomontade,  however  replied  with  a 
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dignity   of    manner,    which    child-like    as    she 
seemed,  she  well  knew  how  to  assume. 

'*  Pray,"  she  said,  "  at  once  explain  your 
meaning.  I  am  desirous  of  knowing  why  I  am 
deprived  of  the  society  of  the  Marchesa,  and 
the  reason  for  my  being  implicated  in  her  sud- 
den disappearance." 

*«"VVell!  if  you  will  insist  upon  hearing  it," 
he  continued,  his  countenance  becoming  abso- 
lutely livid  as  he  spoke,  "  if  you  will  know 
all,  listen,  and  I  will  tell  you."  He  fixed  his 
malicious  eyes  upon  her,  and  said,  '^  Her  heart 
and  love  have  abjectly  fixed  themselves  upon  a 
beardless  boy." 

Nina,  surprised  by  this  extraordinary  com- 
munication, involuntarily  started.  The  Italian 
perceiving  the  movement,  a  smile  crossed  his 
fiend-like  countenance ;  there  was  something 
in  the  look,  with  which  he  regarded  the  Coun- 
tess, that  absolutely  caused  the  blood  to  re- 
treat from  her  cheeks  and  lips,  and  her  heart 
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beat  audibly.  She  felt  that  she  had  better  hear 
no  more  ;  she  had  an  inward  presentiment  that 
what  would  follow,  might  be  of  import  sufficient 
to  rouse  every  spark  of  indignation  in  her 
nature  ;  yet,  with  a  sort  of  fascination,  Kke  unto 
that  which  lures  the  victim  into  the  very  jaws  of 
the  rattle-snake,  she  listened  on.  The  Italian 
continued, 

"  The  proud  Marchesa  is  at  length  paid  off 
in  the  same  coin,  with  which  so  long,  she  has 
served  others.  She  has  been  cruel — cold — 
repulsive,  to  those  who  would  have  laid  down 
their  liTes  for  her — adored  her — worshipped 
her !  She  heeded  not  how  many  hearts  she 
lacerated — what  feeHngs  she  wounded  ;  and 
now  she  is  tasting  the  sufferings  she  has  so  often 
created.  She  loves  this  youth — this  young 
secretary,  to  distraction,"  (and  the  man  abso- 
lutely gnashed  his  teeth  with  fury.)  "I  have 
watched  the  progress  of  the  passion — and  oh ! 
the  delight  it  has  given  me  to  see  her  endur- 
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ing  pang  for  pang,  for  what  she  has  made  others 
endure !" 

^'  But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  me  ?" 
cried  Nina,  impatiently.  "  I  wish  to  hear  no 
more,  upon  a  subject  which  does  not  please 
me." 

"  Oh !  you  pretend  ignorance,  fair  Countess  ; 
do  you  think  that  I  give  credence  to  the  idea, 
that   you   are  not  aware,  that  the  indiiFerence 
under  which  the  Marchesa  now  writhes,  arises 
from  the   preoccupied   heart   of    the   favoured 
youth  ;  and  that  the  pride  and  boast  of  Naples 
has  been  supplanted  by  another,  and  that  other, 
fair  lady,  yourself? — Tastes  will  differ,"  he  con- 
tinued, in  a  sneering  tone  of  insolence ;  "  some 
prefer  the  pale,  cold  moonbeams,  to  the  lustrous, 
brilhant,  melting  rays  of  sunshine.     The  young 
Englishman  is  accustomed  to  the  frigid  beauties 
of  his  country.     No  wonder  he  admires  one  so 
different  to  an  Italian  beauty ! — though  we  in 
Italy  have  heard,  Signora,  that  underneath  the 
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appearance  of  snow,  there  are  often  hidden 
fires,  which  burn  as  fiercely,  as  those  which 
agitate  the  hearts  of  our  more  demonstrative 
females  ;"  and  the  Italian  looked  at  Nina  with  a 
significant  glance. 

Indeed,  at  that  moment,  she  did  look 
pale  and  cold,  as  the  icicles  of  her  northern 
zone ;  every  word  which  fell  from  the  lips  of 
the  Italian,  seemed  to  congeal  each  drop  of  her 
blood  in  her  frame ;  she  was  speechless  with 
affright,  disgust  and  anger. 

^'  The  young  Secretary  worships  you,  Lady. 
Every  one  may  perceive  his  passion,  in  the 
looks  of  love  which  are  ever  darting  from  his 
eyes,  when  he  encounters  yours." 

Nina,  choked  by  her  emotions,  could  not 
interrupt  him,  and  thus  unchecked,  he  con- 
tinued. 

"  And  do  not  think  I  wonder  at  his  choice;" 
as  he  spoke,  with  a  libertine  glance  he  dared 
to   look   upon   the   pure,   young   girl!     "You 
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are  passing  fair,  bellissima  Signorina  !  When  I 
think  upon  you,  so  young — so  soft !  I  compare 
you  to  the  early  dawn  of  the  year,  the  gentle 
season  of  love  ;  and  could  address  you  as, 

"  '  La  primavera  gioventu  del  anno 

Bella  madre  difiori, 

D'erhe  novelle  e  di  novelli  amori.' 

"Every  one  has  long  understood  the  feelings 
of  the  young  Stanley  —  all  but  the  Marchesa, 
and  she,  blinded  by  her  own  sentiment,  had  not 
detected  the  reality — no,  not  until  this  very  even- 
ing. I  marked  her,"  and  there  was  a  triumphant 
malignity  in  his  air ;  "I  witnessed  the  moment 
when  the  scales  fell  from  her  eyes.  It  was  at 
the  time  when  you,  Signora,  spoke  to  the  de- 
voted youth.  She  then  perceived  the  rapture 
of  his  look — the  feeling  which  at  once  beamed 
forth  from  his  glance.  It  was  enough  for  her — 
she  was  in  an  instant  enlightened — felt  that  she 
had   been  slighted !  —  and  for  you,    Signora  ! 

VOL.  II.  I 
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Stung  with  rage  and  jealousy,  she  fled.  And 
now,  in  the  soHtude  of  her  chamber,  she  ii 
meditating,  no  doubt,  schemes  of  revenge  and 
hatred ;  or  how,  by  fresh  arts,  she  may  allure 
from  you — your  young  lover  !" 

The  Italian  was  so  engrossed  by  the  vehe- 
mence of  his  own  words  and  feelings,  that  he 
heeded  not  the  effect  they  might  produce  upon 
his  companion.  His  own  slighted  vows,^and 
wounded  self-love,  gave  venom  to  every  accent ; 
and  the  suppressed  voice  in  which  he  uttered 
these  last  words,  grated  with  a  hissing,  snake- 
like sound,  on  the  ear — a  fitting  vehicle  for  the 
poisonous  language  which  issued  from  his  lips. 

Nina  spoke  not  immediately;  she  could  not; 
her  tongue  seemed  to  cleave  to  her  mouth :  but 
when  the  Italian  turned  towards  her,  to  mark 
the  sensation  his  discourse  had  produced,  he 
quite  started  when  he  saw  the  alteration  in  her 
demeanour. 

She  was   no   longer    the    colourless-looking 
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girl.  Her  cheeks  were  brightly  flushed,  and 
her  eyes ! — even  his,  bold  and  daring  as  they 
were,  sunk  abashed  beneath  hers,  from  which 
sparks  of  fire  seemed  actually  to  emit.  Her  form 
also  appeared  to  have  gained  height  and  dignity. 
In  her  whole  aspect  there  was  now  a  haughty — 
nay,  even  a  fierce  character,  at  which  the  Italian 
quailed.  Nina  fixed  her  gaze  steadily  upon 
him,  and  he  could  not  meet  it. — Such  is  the 
power — the  majesty  of  a  really  virtuous  wo- 
man's indignation. 

"  Presume  not  thus  to  speak  to  me  !"  she  at 
length  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  steady  and  distinct ; 
"  I  am,  indeed,  an  EngHshwoman  ;  and  you  say 
truly,  when  you  affirm,  that  there  are  fires  hidden 
beneath  their  cold  surface  ;  but  they  are  flames, 
which  would  fain  annihilate  presumptuous  inso- 
lence. Their  ears  are  unaccustomed  to  be  sul- 
lied by  such  words  as  you  have  dared  to  pour 
into  mine ;   and  believe  me,  they  are  the  last 

i2 
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you  will  ever  have  an  opportunity  of  addres- 
sing to  me." 

And  so  saying,  she  walked  with  deliberate 
steps  towards  her  husband,  whom  she  perceived 
just  entering  the  music-room ;  taking  his  arm, 
with  a  violent  effort  over  herself,  she  en- 
deavoured to  conquer  her  agitation,  .and  enter 
with  calmnesss  into  conversation  with  those 
around. 


^ 


•       CHAPTEE  XVI. 

**  Poveri  abitanti  del  settentrione  !  Non  sapeva  quanto 
valga  quest'  ora  sotto  iin  bel  cielo,  in  riva  al  mare,  mentre 
la  natura  e  ancora  tutta  nel  sonno,  e  questo  silenzio,  viene 
appena  interrotto  dal  sordo  gorgoglio  dell'  onda  che  al 
pari  del  pensiero,  non  ebbe  mai  riposo  dal  di  che  fu 
creata,  ne  I'avra  finche  piu  non  sia.  Chi  non  s'e  trovato 
solo  a  quest'  ora  chi  non  ha  sentito  sventolarsi  presso  il 
viso  I'ultimo  batter  d'ala  della  nottola  mattutina  nel 
principiar  del  caldo,  sulle  belle  coste  del  regno,  non  sa 
sin  dove  guinga  la  divina  bellezza  delle  cose  create." 

So  well  did  she  act  her  part,  that  no  one 
could  have  guessed  all  the  struggles  of  the  poor 
little  Countess's  heart ;  she  was  suffering  abso- 
lute torture,  and  her  efforts  to  get  through  the 
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evening  were  most  courageous.  But  she  felt 
that  now,  indeed,  was  the  moment  for  exertion. 
Every  public  display  of  emotion,  must  be  scru- 
pulously avoided ;  particularly  as  the  eye  of  the 
insolent  Italian  still  seemed  to  beam  upon  her 
with  malicious  scrutiny. 

Nina,  however,  possessed  a  spirit  which  was 
not  to  be  daunted  by  worthless ness,  although  it 
was  painfully  susceptible  to  the  possibility,  of 
being  in  any  way  connected  with  the  idea  of 
levity  or  indiscretion.  She  went  through  her 
task ;  and  it  was  not  until  she  had  reached  her 
own  dressing-room,  that  she  almost  gave  way  to 
her  overcharged  feelings.  But,  even  there,  she 
restrained  herself;  for  Lisette,  with  all  her 
anxiety  and  assiduity,  could  not  have  been  pre- 
vailed upon  to  leave  her  lady,  had  she  seen  her 
agitated,  and  Nina  panted  to  be  alone. 

Therefore,  pleading  excessive  fatigue,  the 
Countess  hastily  undressed,  and  promised  her 
faithful  Abigail  immediately  to  repair  to  bed. 
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But  when  quite  alone,  she  sunk  upon  a  chah-, 
and  gave  way  to  a  burst  of  tears,  which  became 
almost  hysterical  from  its  violence. 

The  poor  httle  thing  felt  humiliated — de- 
graded— lowered  in  her  own  esteem.  She^  the 
wife  of  such  a  man,  to  be  told  by  an  insolent 
stranger,  "that  she  was  the  object  of  love  to 
that  husband's  secretary!" — and  still  more  dread- 
ful insinuations,  "that  she  did  not  discourage 
his  audacity."  To  her  pure  mind,  already  was 
she  tainted  with  disgrace.  She  felt  that  the 
eyes  of  the  world  were  upon  her,  that  the 
finger  of  scorn  pointed  at  her.  AVhat  was  she 
to  do — what  course  to  pursue  ? 

And  then  she  thought  upon  her  father — 
that  honoured  parent,  who  had  ever  sought  to 
inculcate  on  her  young  mind,  the  most  rigid 
ideas  of  female  modesty  and  discretion — who 
had  loved  to  cite  their  sainted  mother  as  the 
emblem  of  purity  !  She  felt  as  if  she  had  for- 
feited  the   right  of   being  considered  without 
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reproach,  since  a  man  had  ventured  thus  to 
address  her. 

"  My  young  lover  /" — she  repeated  over  and 
over  again  :  *'  Merciful  Heavens  !  had  my  hus- 
band heard  these  words,  what  might  he  have 
imagined  ?" 

And  she  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  as 
if  to  hide  even  from  herself,  the  blushes  of 
shame  which  overspread  her  countenance  ;  then 
fearing  that  her  husband  might  find  her  thus, 
she  sought  her  bed,  and  feigned  to  sleep  ;  but 
in  vain  she  tried  to  rest. 

Poor  Nina,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  dis- 
covered that  a  disturbed  mind  is  a  more  com- 
plete antidote  to  slumber,  than  even  the  rack- 
ing of  bodily  pains.  There  are  soporifics  which 
will  allay  the  anguish  of  a  suffering  frame,  but 
where  can  we  find  the  medicine  to 

"  Minister  to  a  mind  diseased?" 
For  even  should  sleep  overtake  the  miserable, 
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in  dreams  they  realise  the  wretchedness  which 
is  the  predominant  feeling  of  the  imagination. 
Nina  could  not  rest ;  and  as  she  listened  to  the 
calm  breathing  of  her  husband,  who  in  confid- 
ing happiness  slept  by  her  side,  her  tortured 
fancy,  which  too  highly  coloured  the  past  events, 
made  her  view  every  circumstance  which  had 
occurred,  in  a  light  which  half  distracted  her. 

"  My  husband  !"  she  continued  to  muse,  '^  who 
loved  me,  I  know,  for  my  innocence!  he  has 
often  told  me  so. — Can  I  be  still  blameless  ? — 
"What  would  he  think,  if  he  knew  that  an  au- 
dacious Italian  had  dared  thus  to  insult  me — 
to  taunt  me  with  such  allusions? — Miserable 
Reginald  !  That  which  I  have  so  long  feared, 
is  then  evident  to  every  eye ;  your  madness — 
your  folly,  have  been  discovered.  I  had  hoped 
still,  that  it  might  be  a  dreadful  fancy  of  my 
brain. — And  I  am  enacting  the  part  of  rival  to 
an  Italian  Marchesa — a  noble  position  for  the 
Countess  of  Ehnsdale  ! — But  it  shall  not — must 

I  5 
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not  continue  —  this  degrading  situation!"  she 
exclaimed,  almost  audibly.  Finding  it  quite 
impossible,  from  the  feverish  excitement  of  her 
mind,  to  remain  in  bed,  she  glided  from  it, 
sought  her  dressing-room,  and  opened  the  win- 
dow, which  led  to  a  balcony. 

The  balmy  air  of  the  earliest  morning  greeted 
her,  laden  with  the  fragrance  of  the  orange 
blossoms,  and  the  sweet-smelling  flowers  and 
shrubs  which  bloomed  around.  Not  a  shade  of 
vapour  mingled  with  the  clear,  balmy  breeze, 
mild  and  fresh  from  the  sea.  Oh,  it  was  a  lovely 
scene  which  presented  itself  in  the  faint  twi- 
light of  opening  day ! 

The  bay,  with  its  placid  waters,  lay  stretched 
before  her — the  faint  outline  of  the  chain  of 
mountains — Vesuvius  sending  up  its  blue  in- 
cense in  shadowy  columns  into  the  cloudless 
sky — Capri,  behind  which  the  sun  was  putting 
forth  its  rosy  beams;  all  nature  smiled  in  very 
iovelinessc 
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Early  dawn  in  Italy  is  scarcely  to  be  imagined 
by  us  unfortunates,  who  are  accustomed  to  a 
country,  where  the  rising  sun  has  six  days  out 
of  the  seven  to  struggle  through  vapours  and 
mists,  before  it  can  make  itself  even  visible. 
Where,  but  in  Italy,  could  a  delicate  female 
have  sat,  as  did  our  heroine,  clad  in  her  light 
dress,  in  an  open  balcony,  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  rejoicing  in  the  sensation  of  the  balmy 
air,  gently  waving  her  hair,  and  refreshing  her 
aching  temples  with  its  coolness  ? 

Imperceptibly,  the  mild  breeze — the  soothing 
sounds  of  the  fountains,  in  numbers,  playing  in 
the  gardens — the  glories  of  the  scene,  which 
brought  back  to  her  mind,  feelings  more  exalted 
than  those  which  spring  from  earthly  passions, 
soothed  the  irritation  of  her  ideas.  It  was 
nature  which  she  now  contemplated  in  all  its 
majesty  ;  and  her  thoughts  rose  to  the  God  of 
nature,  whose  beneficent  hand  had  created  the 
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beauteous  scene  before  her,  and  whose  gracious 
promise  was,  to  assist  all  His  creatures  who 
place  their  trust  implicitly  in  Him;  she  re- 
membered, that  to  cast  all  her  cares  upon  that 
ever- ready  friend,  was  not  only  her  bounden 
duty,  but  her  only  safety  and  comfort. 

Strengthened  by  these  reflections,  her  thoughts 
flowed  into  a  more  healthy  channel,  and  she 
meditated  for  some  time.  Seated  in  this  fra- 
grant balcony,  (bower,  it  might  almost  be 
termed,)  her  elbow  leaning  on  the  railing — 
her  cheek  resting  on  her  hand,  and  her  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  sun,  which  was  rising  gloriously 
from  the  glassy  bosom  of  the  sea,  her  countenance 
by  degrees  lost  its  distorted  expression;  and 
when  she  rose  again  to  seek  her  couch,  there 
was  a  calm,  collected  aspect,  pervading  it. 

Our  young  Countess  possessed  a  mind  na- 
turally comprehensive  and  vigorous;  and  the 
high  principles  which  had  been  instilled  into 
it,    made    a   deep  impression   on    her    heart. 
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Whilst  she  thus  sat  meditating,  the  dark  clouds 
of  her  imagination,  by  degrees  dispersed ;  she 
began  to  see  her  way  more  plainly ;  the  road 
was  direct. 

The  result  of  her  musings  was  a  plan,  which 
she  intended  to  put  into  effect  immediately  ;  so 
as  to  be  enabled  to  act  in  the  manner  most  con- 
sistent with  her  own  dignity  and  respectability, 
and  also  with  the  safety  and  future  welfare  of  the 
unfortunate  Reginald.  These  resolves  seemed 
to  remove  a  weight  from  the  mind  of  our  sweet 
heroine  ;  for,  when  again  she  pressed  her 
pillow,  almost  immediately  she  fell  into  a 
peaceful  slumber. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

"  There  was  but  one  beloved  face  on  earth — 

And  that  was  shining  on  him. 

****** 

He  had  no  breath,  no  being,  but  in  hers  : 
*         *  *  He  had  ceased 

To  love  within  himself:  she  was  his  life. 
The  ocean  to  the  river  of  his  thoughts. 
Which  terminated  all !" 

When  the  Countess  again  awoke,  the  day 
was  somewhat  advanced.  Her  sleep,  though 
heavy,  had  been  unrefreshing,  and  her  head 
ached  violently ;  she  found  that  she  was  quite 
unable  to  leave  her  dressing-room  till  late  in  the 
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day.  Lord  Elmsdale,  she  knew,  had  a  dinner 
engagement,  and  at  this  circumstance,  Nina 
rejoiced.  She  had  much  to  execute,  before 
another  night  closed  in  ;  she  had  vowed  a  vow 
to  herself,  that  the  light  of  another  day  should 
not  shine  again  upon  her,  and  find  her  without 
having  put  her  well-resolved  plan  into  execution, 
and  she  was  firm  in  her  determination. 

"Would  that  we  all  strove  to  imitate  the  con- 
duct of  this  young  creature,  and  be  bold  in 
our  obedience,  when  reason  and  principle, 
point  to  the  mark.  Why  should  we  in  general, 
be  so  slow,  in  folloTi^dng  the  suggestions  of  the 
still  small  voice,  which  ever  whispers  within 
us,  although  we  are  so  wilfully  anxious  to  drown 
its  Importunate  sounds,  by  irresolution,  folly, 
or  vice,  and  often  by  delay ;  the  result  of  which 
is,  that  the  spirit  to  do  right,  is  too  generally 
quenched,  and  the  heart  hardened.  Alas  ! 
how  many  instances  are  before  our  eyes,  which 
sadly  prove,  that  the  delay  of  a  day,  or  even  of  an 
hour,  in  acting  according  to  the  promptings  of 
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a  right  principle,  has  involved  the  wavering 
individual,  in  sorrowful  and  irremediable  per- 
plexity. Let  us  then  go  on  courageously, 
when  the  inward  and  sincere  monitor  whispers 
to  us  to  proceed. 

Contrary  to  the  faithful  Lisette's  earnest 
entreaties,  that  her  lady  would  not  think  of 
leaving  her  apartment  that  day,  her  attentive 
eye  having  detected  the  hectic  spot  which 
excitement  had  kindled  in  the  otherwise  pale 
cheek  of  the  Countess,  and  various  other  symp- 
toms, which  betokened  an  unnatural  and  feverish 
state — regardless  of  all  these  well-meant,  but 
officious  expostulations.  Lady  Elmsdale  signi- 
fied her  intention  of  dining  as  usual,  with 
any  of  the  suite,  who  were  not  to  accompany 
Lord  Elmsdale  to  his  state-dinner,  at  the 
Prince  de  V — '5.  On  inquiry,  she  found  that 
Reginald  and  another  secretary — a  middle-aged 
person,  who  had  long  been  in  the  Earl's  con- 
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fidence,  were  the  only  two  persons  left  to  join 
her  at  the  dinner-table. 

"Miladi,  your  hands  are  hot  and  feverish," 
persisted  Lisette,  as  she  finished  the  toilette 
of  her  young  mistress,  and  a  servant  at  the 
door  announced  that  the  repast  was  served. 
"  Remember,  you  are  not  strong,  and  that  at 
this  moment,  you  ought  to  take  care  of  yourself." 
But  Nina,  with  impatience  unlike  herself, 
waved  her  off,  and  in  a  hurried  manner  de- 
scended to  the  apartment  in  which  she  had 
ordered  the  repast  to  be  served ;  there  she 
found  that  Mr.  Brown,  the  senior  secretary, 
had  unexpectedly  been  summoned  on  business, 
which  prevented  his  being  of  the  party ;  she 
was  therefore  destined  to  dine  tete-a-tete  with 
Reginald. 

How  different  were  the  feelings  of  the  two 
individuals  upon  this  occasion  !  How  weakly 
do  those  who  love,  grasp  at  trifles — luxuriate  in 
matters  of  the  merest  moonshine  !     What  in- 
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describable  delight  was  it  to  Reginald,  to  take 
the  place  vis-a-vis  to  J^ina,  which  would  other- 
wise have  been  occupied  by  Mr.  Brown  ! 

He  might  now  without  interruption  feast 
upon  the  contemplation  of  the  object  before 
him — listen  to  her  words,  which  she  inust  now 
address  exclusively  to  him.  She  would  con- 
verse with  him,  turn  her  sweet  eyes  upon  him — 
a  happiness  of  which,  lately  she  had  been 
strangely  sparing ;  his  heart  beat  with  joy— his 
eyes  sparkled  from  the  same  emotion. 

But  to  our  poor  little  Nina,  it  was  all  very 
different.  For,  although  she  had  most  courage- 
ously nerved  herself,  and  decidedly  made  up 
her  mind,  that  during  the  course  of  that  same 
evening,  his  fate  should  be  sealed ;  although 
she  had  resolved  to  take  this  proper  step,  still 
it  was  a  hard  task — one  of  great  difficulty. 
She  knew  it  would  give  her  the  utmost  pain, 
to  inflict  that  which  would  be  hke  a  death- 
blow   to    the    unfortunate    youth.      And    the 
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moment  for  thus  acting,-  was  so  unexpectedly 
immediate — for  when  could  there  be  so  favorable 
an  opportunity  as  after  the  servants  had  with- 
drawn ?  It  was  a  golden  occasion,  not  to  be 
missed. 

Her  kind  heart  sunk  within  her,  when  she 
heard  him,  with  his  melodious  toned  voice,  en- 
quire with  an  earnestness,  which  she  well  knew 
sprung  from  his  soul,  after  her  health ;  and 
also  when  for  a  moment'she  looked  upon  him,  and 
noted  the  expression  of  a  countenance,  which 
even  she,  cold  as  were  her  feelings  towards 
him,  could  not  but  allow  was  like  the  painter's 
dream  of  beauty. 

She  had  come  into  his  presence  with  any 
thing  but  kindly  sentiments.  The  insulting 
conversation  of  the  Italian,  still  rung  in  her  ears  ; 
those  dreadful  words,  which  seemed  written  in 
characters  of  fire  upon  her  recollection — "  Yotir 
young  lover /'^  And  it  was  through  his  presump- 
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tious  madness,  that  she  was  placed  in  a  situation 
which  rendered  her  thus  open  to  be  insulted. 

In  the  indignation  of  her  outraged  delicacy, 
she  had  denounced  Reginald  as  insolent,  for 
even  presuming  to  allow  such  sentiments  to 
have  found  entrance  into  his  imagination.  "  No 
longer  shall  he  remain  in  my  presence  !"  she 
had  exclaimed  with  anger.  "  The  chosen  object 
upon  whom  his  generous  patron  showers  con- 
fidence and  kindness  !  Is  this  the  manner  he 
requites  his  friendship  ?  I  will  not  submit 
tamely — abjectly,  to  see  my  husband  stung  in 
the  most  vital  manner/by  the  viper  he  has  taken 
to  his  bosom." 

And  to  have  watched  the  young  Nina's 
countenance,  as  these  thoughts  passed  through 
her  mind,  she  no  longer  looked  the  timid 
girl ;  no,  the  virtue  of  an  outraged  matron 
flashed  from  her  eyes.  ''  Csesar's  wife  must  not 
be  suspected,"  she  murmured ;  "  and  a  thought 
allied  to  shame,  must  not  be  attached  to  the 
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name  of  my  noble  husband;  nor  shall  it  be, 
whilst  I  have  energy  left  to  act.  No,  with  my 
own  decree  will  I  drive  him  hence." 

But  it  is  a  very  different  affair  to  make  bold 
resolves  in  private.  Face  to  face  before  one 
whom  she  had  once  regarded  with  a  kindness 
almost  sisterly — the  sight  of  his  altered  form, 
the  shadow  of  his  former  self — knowing  well  the 
cause  of  the  change, — too  well  aware  of  the 
devotion  with  which  he  madly  regarded  her  ;  and 
then,  the  humble  air  of  timid  subjection — the 
faltering  tone  in  which  he  accosted  her  !  — 
how  could  it  be  otherwise  than  that  Nina's  heart, 
which  was  benevolence  itself,  was  softened  ? 

She  thought,  ''  He  httle  knows  what  awaits 
him ;  poor,  poor,  Reginald  !"  Tears  were 
rising  to  her  eyes,  and  her  manner,  which  at 
first  was  so  repulsive  and  distant,  became,  imper- 
ceptibly to  herself,  kinder  and  more  gentle. 

And  now  she  was  in  fact  more  cruel  then 
before.      She  had  better   have   remained  the 
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frozen  Countess,  who  on  her  first  entrance  had 
taken  her  seat  opposite  to  the  young  Secretary ; 
for  then  she  scarcely  identified  the  sweet,  con- 
ciliating Nina,  of  those  happy  days  which  had 
long  fled — days  of  bliss — so  bright — so  smiling  ! 
a  period  of  dreaming  joy,  which  never — never 
could  again  recur ;  for  it  was  truly,  "  Love's 
first  and  early  dream ;"  and  now  the  ray  of  re- 
turning kindness,  which  his  watchful,  gasping 
soul  detected,  caused  the  warm  blood,  to  rush 
into  his  chilled  heart,  and  filled  it  with  a  feeling 
of  happiness,  which  rendered  him  more  than 
ever  unprepared,  for  the  sequel  of  this  moment- 
ous interview. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

"  It  was  new  life — the  earth — the  sky — 

Seemed  to  grow  fairer  for  thy  sake  ; 

But  this  is  gone — Oh  destiny  ! 

My  heart  is  withered,  let  it  break  !" 
***** 
"  Thine  is  the  name,  I  breathe  to  Heaven, 

Thy  face  is  on  my  sleep ; 

I  only  ask  that  love  like  this, 

May  pray  for  thee  and  weep.'" 

The  dinner  had  been  served  in  a  smaller 
apartment,  which  was  used  by  the  Earl  and 
Countess  when  they  dined  without  company, 
now  an  unusual  treat.  It  was  a  beautiful  sa- 
loon, suited  in  its  aspect,  and  all  its  decorations, 
to  the  summer  heats,  which  were  at  this  time 
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glowing  with  intensity  in  the  atmosphere.  The 
tessellated  marble  floor,  afforded  a  delightful  ap- 
pearance of  coolness — the  alabaster  architraves 
— the  painted  ceihngs — the  decorations,  which 
consisted  of  the  rarest  porcelain  vases,  of  rock 
crystal,  agate,  amalacite ;  ornaments,  placed  upon 
marble  tables  and  sconces,  all  in  character,  truly 
refreshing  and  beautiful  to  the  eye.  The  win- 
dows opened  on  the  terrace,  which  led  to  the 
most  beautiful  portion  of  the  pleasure-grounds, 
and  at  the  same  time  commanded  a  most  exten- 
sive and  magnificent  view.  The  air,  perfamed 
with  sweet  odours  from  flowers  and  shrubs, 
wafted  in  upon  them  from  the  open  case- 
ments. 

It  would  have  been  a  paradise  to  happy 
hearts;  but  the  loveliness  and  luxury  of  the 
whole  entourage,  was  little  heeded  by  the  two 
agitated  beings,  who  there  sat,  surrounded  by 
every  outward  seeming  circumstance,  that  could 
administer  to  the  most  fastidious  of  wants,    ^ut 
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how  little  had  it  the  power  of  lightening  the 
weight  of  care,  which  at  that  moment  hung 
heavily  upon  their  minds  !  To  a  casual  ob- 
server, what  a  different  idea  would  have  been 
formed  of  the  state  of  their  feelings  ! 

To  look  at  them,  in  all  their  youth  and  beauty, 
they  might  have  been  likened  to  the  happy 
possessors  of  the  garden  of  Eden,  before  sin  had 
marred  their  joys ;  surrounded  by  flowers  and 
fruits,  and  all  the  sweets  of  life.  However, 
this  may  well  be  called  a  far-fetched  simile, 
considering  that  our  young  pair,  were  well 
housed — well  clothed— well  served,  with  chairs, 
tables,  knives  and  forks  to  boot!  However, 
such  as  it  is,  we  will  leave  it  and  proceed. 

Reginald  thought  only  of  her  who  was  before 
him — saw  only  the  fair  being  whom  he  adored. 
Had  he  been  in  a  desert,  instead  of  this  lux- 
urious abode,  it  would  have  been  the  same  to 
him  ;  there  was  but  one  point  of  attraction,  and 
all  his  senses  were  drawn  to  that  sole  focus. 

VOL.    II.  K  ^ 
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And  Nina  ! — her  thoughts  were  all  concen- 
trated to  one  subject;  she  was  revolving  in 
her  mind  the  painful  task  she  was  about  to 
perform. 

The  dinner  was  soon  ended,  though  never 
did  the  Countess  linger  so  long  over  a  repast. 
With  a  degree  of  epicurism,  of  which  she  could 
never  before  have  been  accused,  she  caused 
herself  to  be  served  from  various  dishes,  which, 
after  coquetting  with  for  some  time,  she  sent 
away  untouched.  But  this  delay  could  not  last 
for  ever;  even  dinners  will  come  to  an  end,  at 
which  aldermen  may  well  sigh. 

It  was  at  length  finished,  this  meal  so  tortu- 
ring to  her,  so  delightful  to  Reginald ;  his  last 
brief  space  of  pleasure  for  a  long  period.  The 
servants  retired,  and  they  were  alone  !  Nina's 
heart  beat  almost  audibly,  and  her  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  her  plate.  A  long  silence  ensued. 
Now  that  the   moment  had  arrived,  she  felt 
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all  her  firmness — courage — her  past  indignation^ 
melting  fast  away. 

How  could  she  commence  ? — what  had  she  to 
say  ? — in  what  words  could  she  embody  a  sub- 
ject so  delicate,  one  which  she  knew  must  cause 
such  agony  to  the  wretched  youth  before  her  ? 
His  respectful,  dejected  countenance,  was  all 
she  saw  at  that  moment ;  and  quick  as 
thought,  the  idea  passed  through  her  mind — 
could  she  not  alter  her  resolution — soften  her 
decree  ?  After  all,  his  manner  had  ever  been 
strictly  deferential  towards  her ;  not  a  word  had 
he  breathed,  which  she  could  condemn  :  would 
it  not  be  premature,  nay,  even  indelicate  in  her, 
to  take  upon  herself  to  speak  on  a  subject, 
which  after  all  might  be  the  vain,  sinful  imagi- 
nings of  her  own  disordered  fancy  ? 

She  half  relented,  half  shrunk  back  in  her 
determination — a  feather  w^ould  have  weighed 
the  balance  in  his  favour ;  but  at  the  very  in- 
stant, when  her  heart  had  softened — when  her 
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purpose  was  tottering,  she  raised  her  eyes,  and 
beheld  those  of  Reginald  riveted  upon  her — 
and  it  was  all  over  with  him!  The  stern  de- 
termined spirit  which  was  there  fixed,  when 
she  entered  the  room,  rushed  back  to  her  mind; 
the  reaction  had  added  to  the  strength  of  her 
courage. 

There  was  in  the  looks  that  Reginald  had 
darted  upon  her,  that  indescribable  expression, 
which  at  once  reminded  the  Countess,  that  her 
proper  course  was  the  one,  her  high  sense  of 
principle  had  before  urged  her  to  pursue.  In 
that  one  glance,  with  which  the  misguided  young 
man  had  dared  to  regard  the  wife  of  another, 
was  combined,  all  that  passion  and  love  could 
have  expressed,  had  they  been  gifted  with  a 
thousand  tongues.  It  would  have  terrified  her 
to  behold,  had  not  disdain  and  anger  sustained 
her  firmness. 

All    tenderness    and    consideration    for    his 
feelings  at  once  vanished.     Outraged   delicacy 
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usurped  the  place  of  the  relenting  softness 
which  was  fast  creeping  over  her  senses ;  at 
once  the  power  of  speech  seemed  restored.  But 
an  instant  before,  and  she  felt  it  impossible  to 
convey  by  words,  that  which  must  so  painfully 
affect  him ;  but  now  her  anger  lent  energy  to 
her  language. 

*'  Mr.  Stanley!"  she  exclaimed;  and  Reginald, 
who  had  been  so  wholly  absorbed  in  the  ecstacy 
of  the  feelings,  which  had  caused  him  thus  pas- 
sionately to  gaze  upon  his  companion,  that  he 
had  not  noted  the  flash  which  emitted  from  her 
eye,  or  the  deepened  colour,  and  indignant  ex- 
pression of  her  countenance,  absolutely  started, 
when  he  heard  her  speak  in  a  voice,  so  unlike 
that  of  the  gentle  Nina. 

"  Mr.^Stanley  !"  she  again  said,  firmly,  "  I  am 
rejoiced  to  have  found  an  opportunity  of  speak- 
ing to  you,  although  I  feel  that  the  subject  is 
one  of  excessive  embarrassment,  odious  and  hu- 
miliating to  me  to  be  obliged  to  broach.     It 
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makes  me  absolutely  shudder  to  think,  that  I 
should  ever  have  been  destined  to  encounter 
such  a  trial ;  but  so  it  is — I  have  but  one  course 
to  pursue;  therefore  without  hesitation,  I  tell 
you,  that  I  desire — nay,  I  command,  your  ab- 
sence from  this  roof — from  my  presence." 

Reginald  started  from  his  seat ;  had  a  pistol 
been  fired  at  his  head,  his  nervous  system  could 
not  have  received  a  greater  shock  ;  he  could 
scarcely  credit  the  sense  of  hearing. 

"  The  step  which  I  have  taken,  may  be  an 
unprecedented  one,"  continued  the  Countess  ; 
'*  and  most  repulsive  is  it  to  my  feelings,  to  be 
obliged  to  adopt  it ;  but  it  is  my  duty,  and  with 
this  conviction  strong  upon  my  mind,  fearlessly 
I  act.  You  must  leave  Lord  Elmsdale — quit 
Italy,  and  that  immediately.  Your  conscience 
will  at  once  tell  you,  why  I  thus  banish  you. 
You  know,  that  you  have  committed  a  breach 
of  confidence — of  friendship — of  gratitude  ;  you 
are  well  aware,  Reginald,  that  you  have  dared 
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to  give  way  to  feelings  which  are  dishonourable 
to  me,  even  though  you  might  attempt  to  hide 
them  in  the  secret  recesses  of  your  heart — 
Hush !"  she  cried,  interrupting  him,  for  with 
clasped  hands,  and  entreaty  on  his  pale  and 
quivering  lips,  he  was  about  to  speak,  '*  do  not 
endeavour  to  extenuate  your  conduct ;  the  result 
has  proved,  to  what  insult  your  folly — to  use 
the  mildest  term — has  exposed  me.  Have  not 
the  most  revolting  insinuations  been  poured  into 
my  ears,  by  a  profligate  Italian  ? — has  he  not 
dared  to  intimate,  that  I  sanctioned  the  atten- 
tions of  my  husband's  secretary  ? — And  oh  !  to 
think  that  I,  whose  heart,  I  am  sure,  beats  with 
unequalled  devotion  towards  my  dear  lord, — to 
think,  that  my  ears  should  have  been  polluted 
by  the  sound  of  such  language  !  O  God !''  she 
exclaimed,  greatly  agitated,  pressing  her  hands 
tightly  upon  her  throbbing  heart,  "  grant 
me  patience  to  submit  to  this  indignity,  and 
forgive   me  for  any  share,  that  I  may  uncon- 
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sciously  have  had,  in  bringing  upon  me  this  dis- 
tracting trial.  Reginald !  what  have  I  ever 
done,  to  encourage  you  in  such  mad  folly? 
True,  I  was  kind  to  you — friendly — sisterly  ! 
but  it  was  as  the  favorite  of  my  husband^  I  thus 
treated  you;  at  first,  it  was  merely  to  please 
him,  that  I  acted  towards  you,  as  I  would  have 
done  to  a  brother ;  and  then  by  degrees,  I  learnt 
to  regard  you  for  yourself.  I  thought  you  good 
and  excellent ;  and  without  a  fear — a  scruple — 
I  trusted  and  esteemed  you.  And  how  have 
you  returned  my  indulgence  and  confidence  ? 
You  have  violated  every  principle  of  honour 
and  rectitude,  by  letting  the  world  even  imagine, 
that  you  entertained  towards  me,  feelings  most 
opposite  to  those  of  the  respect  due  to  me  as  a 
virtuous  woman — as  the  wife  of  another  ;  and 
that  other,  the  man,  to  whom  you  owe  so  deep  a 
debt  of  love  and  gratiude.  And  now  your  only 
course  is,  to  go  from  hence — make  any  pre- 
tence you  please,  but  go  you  must.     If  you  hesi- 
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tate  to  pursue  the  only  path  which  w4ll  lead  to 
safety — to  peace  for  us  both,  I  shall  feel  obliged 
to  take  even  a  more  decided  part — to  enlighten 
my  husband,  who  is  at  present  so  unconscious — 
so  unsuspicious  of  the  injury,  which  you  would 
fain  inflict  upon  him,  by  lowering  the  general 
opinion  of  his  wife's  discretion.  He  will  then 
know,  that  the  youth,  whose  well  doing  he  has 
watched  with  such  solicitude — who  from  his  in- 
fancy has  been  the  object  of  his  anxious  hopes — 
the  son  of  the  friend  he  reveres  as  a  father,  has 
turned  traitor — has,  from  his  conduct,  engen- 
dered remarks,  detrimental  to  the  virtue  of  her, 
whose  fair  fame  is  dearer  to  him  than  life.  Do 
you  think,  that  he  could  bear  the  light  of  day, 
if  he  thought  that  his  wife,  whom  he  considers 
so  innocent,  had  been  subject  to  whispered  in- 
sinuations, foul  as  they  were  false  ? — no,  it  shall 
not  be  !" 

"  Say  no  more.  Lady  Elmsdale,"  cried  Regi- 
nald, starting  distractedly  from  the  seat,  in  which 
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he  had  again  sunk,  petrified  by  the  cutting  words 
of  Nina ;  "  say  no  more,  you  shall  be  imme- 
diately obeyed  :"  and  fire  flashed  from  his  dark 
orbs;  "your  eyes  shall  never  again  be  blasted 
by  the  sight  of  one  you  think  so  vile."  And 
Reginald  rushed  towards  the  door  with  wild 
impetuosity. 

"  Stop  !"  exclaimed  the  Countess,  in  a  voice  of 
command ;  "  I  desire  you  will  remain  and  listen 
to  what  I  have  further  to  say,  before  you  finally 
quit  my  presence." 

Reginald  passively  obeyed;  Lady  Elmsdale's 
voice  seemed  to  have  complete  power  over  his 
every  impulse.  He  leant  his  form,  which  qui- 
vered in  every  nerve  from  emotion,  against  one 
of  the  marble  pilasters  of  the  apartment,  and 
pressed  his  hands  violently  upon  his  throbbing 
temples.     The  Countess  continued  to  speak. 

"  The  plan  you  have  to  pursue,  is  easily  taken. 
The  Earl  has  long  remarked  the  change  in  your 
appearance — in  your  health  and  spirits,  and  has 
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often  mentioned  to  me,  that  he  feared  the 
climate  of  Naples  did  not  agree  with  you ;  and 
you  have  even  a  more  reasonable  and  natural 
excuse  for  your  absence.  The  accounts  of  your 
father's  health,  are  not  cheering;  you  have  only 
to  urge  a  wish  to  be  with  him,  and  I  am  sure 
Lord  Elmsdale  will  not  oppose  it. — Reginald," 
she  added,  after  a  short  pause,  and  in  a  voice 
which  was  now  softened  and  tremulously  sweet, 
"  with  your  departure,  will  all  my  anger  cease, 
believe  me ;  never  will  my  interest  in  your 
welfare  diminish.  Lord  Elmsdale's  eyes  of 
affection  will  ever  rest  upon  you;  and  if  your 
dear  father's  health  improve,  you  may  be  cer- 
tain that  he  will  secure  for  you  honourable  em- 
ployment, that  he  will  look  to  your  advance- 
ment, though  it  may  not  be  under  his  own  roof. 
You  must  forgive  me  for  my  harshness,  and  re- 
member that  mine  is  a  very  conspicuous  situation. 
Every  eye  scrutinizes  my  actions ;  I  am  young, 
and  my  appearance,  I  believe,  is  peculiarly  so. 
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My  husband  is  much  older  than  myself,  and 
that  circumstance  (in  which  I  glory)  emboldens 
the  audacious  to  suppose,  that  I  may  be  more 
open  to  the  advances  of  the  young  men  by 
whom  I  am  surrounded. — My  noble  husband  !" 
she  exclaimed,  indignation  flashing  from  her 
eyes ;  ''  they  little  know,  in  their  absurd  ignor- 
ance, how  I  estimate  him,  when  I  compare  him 
to  the  rest  of  mankind ! — Compare  him,  did  I 
say  ?  The  idea  of  placing  any  one  so  superior — 
so  exalted,  in  looks,  manner,  talent,  in  every 
way;  in  competition  for  a  moment  with  any  of 
the  superficial,  inferior  beings,  who  go  by  the 
name  of  men ! — it  would,  indeed,  be  like  com- 
paring the  light  of  the  sun  to  the  artificial  rays 
of  a  lamp. — No,"  she  continued,  "  people  little 
think  how  safe  I  am ;  but  still,  as  I  said  before, 
my  conspicuous  situation  in  society,  renders  me 
liable  to  their  attacks — their  surmises — their 
malice ;  and  so  jealous  am  T  of  the  dignity  of 
every  circumstance  appertaining  to  Lord  Elms- 
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dale's  fair  fame,  that  never,  through  my  means, 
shall  it  be  impugned.  Therefore,  Reginald, 
to-morrow  you  must  make  your  communication 
to  my  husband,  and  as  soon  as  possible  you 
must  depart." 

Nina  had  summoned  up  all  her  strength  to 
to  make  this  communication  :  the  excitement  of 
her  feelings  had  enabled  her  to  say  even  more 
than  she  had  originally  intended  ;  she  had 
spoken  rapidly  and  with  warmth  ; — it  was  now 
done,  her  spirit  had  sustained  her  till  it  was  over. 
She  had  expressed  her  every  thought  —  put 
forth  the  cruel  decree  of  banishment  to  the  un- 
happy Reginald  ;  and  now  that  the  deed  was 
completed,  she  was  exhausted  and  overcome. 

The  reaction  of  her  feelings  was  most  painful. 
Her  anger  had  evaporated,  from  having  given 
full  vent  to  its  source,  and  from  her  havinsr 
eased  the  scruples  of  her  conscience  by  order- 
ing him  to  depart;  and  before  her  stood  the 
miserable  young  man,  and  she  had  made  him 
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the  most  wretched  of  human  beings.  She  saw 
the  complete — the  profound  agony,  he  endured ; 
for,  although  his  countenance  was  averted,  the 
deep  despondency  of  his  attitude  plainly  de- 
picted his  inward  sufferings. 

This  painful  pause  continued  unbroken  for 
some  moments  ;  at  length  Reginald  removed 
his  hands  from  before  his  blood-shot  eyes,  and 
V  looked  towards  the  Countess  ;  and  in  that  glance 
:\;  every  feeling  of  his  heart  might  have  been 
traced — the  deepest  sorrow  and  repentance,  but 
still  mingled  with  the  subtle  fire  which  he  had 
so  long  and  sinfully  nourished ;  but  it  was  evi- 
dentally  subdued  by  the  grief  which  over- 
whelmed him.  Its  character  no  longer  irritated 
and  offended  Nina ;  she  regarded  it  only  as  the 
last,  expiring,  latent  flame,  of  a  sentiment  about 
to  be  extinguished  for  ever.  At  length,  he 
spoke. 

"  Lady  Elmsdale,"  he  said,  "  before  to-mor- 
row's sun  has  set,  I  shall  be  far  from  hence. 
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Endeavour,  if  possible,  to  forgive  me.  I  plead 
guilty  to  your  every  accusation ;  I  have  been 
sinful — presumptuous ;  I  bow  to  the  justice  of 
your  decree,  torturing  as  I  feel  it  to  be.  I  have 
dared,  madly,  rashly,  to  adore  you;  no  wonder 
that  devotion,  such  as  I  have  felt,  has  evinced 
itself  in  every  look — in  every  action.  Nay,  be 
not  angry  ;  bear  with  me  for  one  little  moment 
— it  is  my  last!  Not  another  word  will  you 
ever  again  hear  of  a  passion,  which  I  now  con- 
fess, humbled  with  sorrow  and  contrition.  But 
still  I  entreat.  Lady,  that  even  whilst  you  blame, 
you  will  pity  me,  and  deign  to  remember,  as 
some  slight  extenuation,  that  I  have  not  been 
without  my  trials — my  temptations.  My  patron, 
benevolent,  excellent  as  he  is,  never  reflected  or 
foresaw,  that  with  his  own  kind  hand,  he  was 
leading  me  into  perils,  I  could  scarcely  have 
had  strength  of  mind  to  escape,  with  my  un- 
fortunate temperament,  which,  to  my  cost,  I 
find  is  ard^ent,  as  it  is  unstable.     You  little  un- 
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derstand  your  own  attractions,  Lady  Elmsdale ; 
and  I,  young,  inexperienced,  new  to  every 
thing — can  you  imagine,  for  a  moment,  that, 
thrown  so  completely,  so  intimately,  into 
your  society — listening,  hour  after  hour,  to 
a  voice,  the  music  of  whose  sounds  must  ever 
ring  in  my  memory,  long  after  its  melody  is 
mute  for  me  ;  and  permitted  to  be  constantly 
near  you,  watching  the  changes  of  a  coun- 
tenance, so  sweet,  so  angelic — witnessing  your 
goodness — your  talent ;  assisting  in  all  your 
studies — in  all  your  amusements  ! — oh  !  think, 
kind  Lady,  what  a  perilous  ordeal  I  had  to 
pass,  and,  in  proportion  to  my  trials,  compas- 
sionate me." 

Nina  was  by  this  time  weeping  bitterly. 

"  You  little  know,"  he  continued,  his  voice 
becoming  firmer  and  more  energetic,  "  how 
cruel — how  fatal,  was  your  kindness,  when,  day 
after  day,  you  called  me  to  your  side  ;  when  you 
allowed  my  hand  to  guide  yours,   so   fair — so 
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soft!  over  the  strings  of  the  guitar — and  then 
our  voices  blending  in  the  songs  ;  our  tending 
together  the  flowers  and  plants,  your  balmy- 
breath  even  mingling  with  mine,  as  we  bent 
over  our  pleasant  labours.  I,  whose  existence 
was  hitherto  bounded  to  the  most  confined 
sphere — who  had  been,  till  then,  unconscious  of 
the  fascinations  of  one  gifted  like  yourself.  But 
think  not  I  blame  you,  sweet  Lady  ! — you  acted 
from  the  impulse  of  a  heart  which  is  purity 
itself,  one  that  could  not  dream  of  evil,  or  of 
meeting  with  so  unlooked-for  a  return  for  your 
generous  confidence  ;  I  only  strive  to  excite 
your  commiseration — your  indulgence,  when- 
ever your  thoughts  by  chance  revert  to  the  un- 
fortunate man,  whom  once  you  called  your  friend. 
It  was  not  through  vice  that  I  have  thus  been 
led  captive ;  a  thought  that  could  have  wronged 
you,  has  never  sullied  my  imagination  ;  but  I 
had  not  strength  to  withstand  the  attractions  of 
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your  manifold  captivations,  which,  indeed  might 
well  have  subdued  a  stouter  heart  than  mine." 

Nina  had  not  the  power  to  interrupt  Regi- 
nald ;  in  silent  sorrow,  she  sat  listening  to  his 
words,  and  every  one  that  he  uttered,  fell  most 
painfully  upon  her  ear. 

"  Have  patience  with  me  a  little  longer,"  he 
continued, "  and  listen  to  my  last  request  before  I 
go  hence  for  ever.  Do  not  obliterate  me  totally 
from  your  memory ;  let  me  carry  away  with  me 
the  precious  idea  that  you  will  think  of  me 
sometimes,  as  the  Reginald  of  early  days — not 
as  he  is  now,  the  fallen,  the  degraded,  in  your 
estimation ;  and  if  I  have  energy  left,  I  will 
strive  to  combat  the  impetuous  feehngs  that  now 
fill  my  heart,  which  is  bursting  with  all  the 
fatal  sentiments  it  contains  —  fatal,  indeed,  as 
having  rendered  me  unworthy  of  your  friend- 
ship. But  though  I  may  go  from  before  your 
presence,  think  not  that  I  can  tear  your  image 
from  my  heart — no  !  there  it  is  engraven  inde- 
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libly,  and  to  eternity;  but  I  will  look  upon  it  in 
my  mind's  eye,  as  the  wife  worthy  of  her  exalted 
husband.  If  ever  my  feelings  can  be  again 
calm,  which  at  this  moment  I  deem  impossible, 
— if  I  continue  to  live  when  deprived  of  the 
light,  under  whose  bright  influence  I  have  lately 
so  luxuriously  existed  ; — if  I  have  strength  re- 
maining, to  draw  on  my  sad  and  weary  days, 
laden  with  the  weight  of  misery  which  weighs 
my  very  soul  to  the  dust,  then,  will  your  sweet 
recollection,  be  my  greatest  incitement  to 
virtue." 

*' Oh,  Reginald!"  cried  Lady  Elmsdale,  with 
fervour,  "there  are  higher  motives  than  any 
earthly  ones — better  thoughts  and  remembrances 
than  any  connected  with  this  world,  that  should 
raise  your  mind  towards  the  attainment  of  ex- 
cellence; you  should  embody  no  human  crea- 
ture with  perfection ;  lift  your  eyes  above  this 
fleeting  earth,  and  look  for  an  example  in  a 
higher  sphere." 
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But  Eeginald  scarcely  heeded  these  admoni- 
tory words ;  he  continued  aloud  the  train  of 
thought  which  so  totally  absorbed  his  every 
idea. 

"  Should  I  survive  this  crisis,  and  in  after 
life  attain  to  any  degree  of  improvement — 
should  I  again  become  worthy  of  your  friend- 
ship, you  will  have  inspired  me  ;  your  adored 
image  will  either  lead  me  towards  excellence, 
or  else  will  hover  round  my  bed  of  death,  and 
receive  my  last  thought — my  last  look !  for  my 
eyes  will  be  ever  upon  you,  fixed  with  a  sted- 
fast  gaze.  —  And  now  I  go  —  farewell,  Lady 
Elmsdale  !  Pardon,  if  possible,  my  errors  ;  and 
when  surrounded  by  every  circumstance  which 
can  make  life  desirable,  cast  sometimes  a  thought 
of  kindness  on  him,  who  would  willingly  expire, 
to  obtain  another  glimpse  of  you." 

Poor  Nina,  deeply  distressed,  arose,  and  ad- 
vanced towards  Eeginald  ;  she  held  out  her 
hand. 
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''  God  bless  you,  Reginald ;"  she  sobbed  ; 
''  did  you  know  how  deeply  I  suffer  at  this 
moment,  you  would  be  aware  that  it  is  in  kind- 
ness— in  justices  that  I  have  been  thus  explicit. 
Forgive  7ne,  if  I  have  seemed  harsh — ungentle  ; 
but  last  night's  conversation — the  words  of  the 
insolent  Itahan,  appeared  almost  to  change  my 
nature,  so  dreadful — so  unexpected,  were  they. 
I  regret  deeply  to  part  thus — but  it  must  be. 
Would  that  you  had  remained  as  you  were  for- 
merly my  kind  brother — my  indulgent  friend  !  — 
but  as  it  is  not  thus  to  be,  we  must  indeed  say, 
farewell. — So  again,  God  bless  you,  Reginald  !" 
And  her  tears  fell  abundantly. 

Reginald,  unconscious  of  his  actions,  in  the 
agony  of  his  heart,  sunk  on  his  knees  before 
her,  pressed  the  fair  hands,  that  were  un- 
resistingly placed  in  his,  to  his  lips,  and  many 
a  bitter  drop  fell  upon  them.  It  would  be  hard 
to  say,  which  of  the  two,  at  this  moment,  felt  the 
most  acutely,  although  their  grief  flowed  from 
very  different  sources. 
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It  was  with  difficulty  that  Nina  terminated 
this  distressing  scene ;  and  when  at  length  she 
had  torn  herself  from  the  miserable  Reginald, 
and  reached  her  own  apartment,  she  was  in  a 
state  of  agitation,  which  she  would  fain  conceal 
from  every  eye.  She  locked  herself  into  her 
room,  and  in  silence  and  solitude  passed  many  a 
bitter  hour. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

"  Farewell — !  if  ever  fondest  prayer, 
For  other's  weal  availed  on  high, 
Mine  will  not  all  be  lost  in  air — 
But  waft  thy  name  beyond  the  sky." 

The  moment  of  awakening  the  next  morning, 
was  indeed  a  painful  one  to  our  heroine.  We 
must  all  have  experienced  the  bitterness  of 
the  first  rush  of  returning  consciousness,  which 
flashes  upon  the  mind,  after  the  deep  sleep, 
and  sometimes  complete  oblivion,  which  suc- 
ceeds any  great  excitement  or  distress — the 
transitory,  though  perfect  forgetfulness  of  feel- 
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ings,  which  have  been  painfully  wrought  upon, 
rendering  the  sufferings,  which  by  degrees, 
the  fatal  remembrance  of  the  last  day's  conflict 
occasions,  even  more  trying,  when  with  a  chilly 
shudder  it  creeps  before  the  imagination ;  un- 
folding, by  slow  and  cruel  degrees,  the  scenes 
of  unhappiness,  which  for  a  few  short  hours, 
had  faded  from  the  memory. 

The  Countess  awoke  from  her  feverish,  though 
profound  sleep,  unrefreshed  and  really  ill. 
She  was  evidently  so  much  indisposed,  that 
the  attentive  Lisette,  who  had  marked  the 
agitation  of  her  demeanour  the  day  before, 
now  insisted  upon  her  remaining  in  bed ;  and 
indeed  she  received  no  opposition  to  her  en- 
treaties. The  Countess  had  given  hopes  to 
her  fond  husband  and  friends,  which  rendered 
her  more  than  ever  interesting  and  precious 
to  them.  She  was  likely  to  become  a  mother, 
and  her  youth  and  delicacy  occasioned  many  an 
anxious  thought. 
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She  was  lying  quietly,  vainly  endeavouring  to 
shut  out  from  her  mind,  reflections,  which  she 
felt,  were  indeed  too  distressing  for  her  present 
weakened  state  of  nerves  to  dwell  upon,  when 
the  door  slowly  opened,  and  Lord  Elmsdale 
approached  the  bedside  of  his  Countess.  On 
hearing  his  step,  she  turned  hastily  round,  and 
having  caught  a  glimpse  of  his  countenance, 
she  surprised  him,  by  suddenly  starting  from 
her  pillow,  and  fixing  her  eyes  eagerly  and 
wildly  upon  him. 

"  Tell  me  what  has  happened,"  she  ex- 
claimed, with  almost  breathless  agitation ; 
and  certainly  the  Earl  looked  unusually  pale, 
and  there  were  traces  of  sorrow  upon  his  ex- 
pressive features.     He  immediately  answered  : 

"  I  have  been  agitated,  dearest ;  however,  I 
ought  to  have  been  prepared — poor  Reginald  !" 

At  these  words  the  emotion  and  nervousness 
under  which  Nina  had  before  laboured,  in- 
creased to  a  frightful  pitch.     *^  Gracious  Hea- 
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vens !  he  has  told  all,"  was  the  thought  which 
rushed  through  her  mind,  but  she  spoke  not. 
She  sat,  looking  deadly  pale,  her  eyes  still 
fixed  upon  Lord  Elmsdale,  with  wild  distended 
pupils,  and  her  heart  almost  audible  in  its 
pulsations.  It  was  a  brief  space  of  torturing 
suspense. 

"  My  sweetest  Nina,"  exclaimed  Lord  Elms- 
dale,  *'  do  not  look  so  terrified.  Lie  down  and 
compose  yourself,  and  I  will  tell  you  all." 

She  sank  back  upon  her  pillow  and  turned 
away  her  face.  The  communication  the  Earl 
had  to  make  was  this. — That  morning's  courier 
had  brought  intelligence,  which  saved  the 
unhappy  Reginald  from  all  further  trouble  and 
explanation,  with  regard  to  breaking  to  his 
patron,  the  circumstance  of  his  intended  depar- 
ture. Despatches  had  arrived  from  Elmsdale, 
containing  most  distressing  accounts  of  the  state  of 
Mr.  Stanley,  and  desiring  that  Reginald  should. 
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without  a  moment  of  unnecessary  delay,  hasten 
to  his  suflPering  parent. 

Lord  Elmsdale,  although  almost  overwhelmed 
by  the  sad  news,  with  his  usual  considerate 
kindness,  communicated  it  as  cautiously  to 
Reginald  as  his  own  overcharged  feelings  would 
permit.  Earnestly  did  he  long  to  accompany 
him,  once  more  to  behold  his  respected  friend  ; 
but  he  had  only  power  to  pour  forth  his  senti- 
ments, by  writing  in  a  strain  which  he  trusted 
would  be  soothing  and  comforting  to  the  dying 
man. 

He  told  him,  that  he  would  henceforth  be 
a  father  to  his  son,  that  his  eye  would  ever  be 
upon  him,  watching  over  his  interests  with 
persevering  anxiety,  and  never  losing  sight  of 
his  welfare.  He  said  all  that  was  likely  to 
remove  every  remaining  vestige  of  doubt  and 
uneasiness,  concerning  the  temporal  well-doing 
of  this  much  loved  child :  and  mercifully  was 
the  good   Stanley   spared  from   the   sorrow  of 
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knowing,  that  although  the  protection  of  the 
Earl  would  ever  be  extended  to  his  darling 
son,  yet,  that  his  own  folly  had  banished  him 
from  the  fostering  roof,  which  otherwise  might 
have  continued  a  happy  home  to  him.  And  it 
was  also  most  fortunate,  that  the  benevolent 
Lord  Elmsdale,  in  the  unconsciousness  of  his  un- 
suspicious, confiding  heart,  was  able,  freely  and 
sincerely,  to  make  promises,  which  were  certain 
to  shed  peace  and  calmness  over  the  last  hours 
of  the  poor  father ;  for  painful  solicitude  for  Regi- 
nald, was  the  only  impediment  to  the  perfect 
tranquillity,  which  the  pious  faith  of  his  hopes 
had  afforded  to  his  mind.  Thus  soothed  from 
every  earthly  care,  the  good  man  could  lay 
himself  down  to  take  his  rest  in  peace — nay — 
even  in  joy.  His  anticipations  of  a  future  state 
were  bright  and  encouraging, — death  had  been 
robbed  of  its  sting. 

Overwhelmed  with  every  description  of  kind- 
ness by  the  Earl,  the  miserable  Reginald,  his 
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heart  filled  to  bursting  with  sorrow,  shame, 
bitter  regret,  and  gratitude,  which  now  seemed 
to  add  to  the  agony  of  his  feelings,  in  a  state  of 
mind  pitiable  in  the  extreme,  threw  himself  into 
the  travelling  carriage,  and  departed. 

The  Earl  gave  these  details  in  as  few  words 
as  possible  to  Nina. 

"  Poor  fellow  !"  he  added,  *^  you  may  imagine 
how  my  heart  bleeds  for  him — I,  who  love  his 
father  as  a  son.  I  never  saw  any  one  so  com- 
pletely overcome.  I  have  sent  my  own  man, 
Harris,  with  him,  for  he  was  not  in  a  state  to 
travel  alone ;  indeed,  I  have  long  remarked  his 
altered  looks,  and  with  such  an  affliction  in  store 
for  him,  my  heart  responds  to  every  pang  he 
feels." 

Nina  did  not  once  interrupt  her  Lord  in  his 
narrative.  With  her  face  buried  in  the  bed- 
clothes, she  lay  struggling  with  her  own  varied 
feelings.  The  Earl,  much  agitated,  paused  for 
a  few  moments,  and   then  proceeded  to  speak. 
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"Of  course  I  did  not  propose  his  waiting  to 
see  you  ;  it  would  have  been  a  mutual  distress  ; 
but  I  said  for  you,  Nina,  all  that  I  am  sure  you 
would  have  wished  to  express,  and  he  was  sa- 
tisfied and  gratified ;  for  whilst  he  was  wringing 
my  hand  in  parting,  he  faltered  out,  for  he  could 
scarcely  speak,  *  Say  to  the  Countess,  that  my 
last  words  were  of  gratitude  and  respect.  May 
the  Almighty  shower  down  every  blessing  upon 
her !'  " 

Nina's  tears  now  flowed  freely,  and  they 
relieved  the  heaviness  of  her  heart. 

Upon  every  subject,  there  are  diversities  of 
opinion,  and  some  of  my  readers  may  perchance 
have  viewed  our  heroine's  conduct  under  dif- 
ferent aspects.  We  mean,  particularly,  in  allu- 
sion to  the  circumstance,  of  her  being  the  first 
to  bring  to  light,  from  the  hidden  recesses  of  his 
heart,  the  unfortunate  attachment  of  Reginald. 
Some  may  have  thought  that  she  acted  well ;  some 
may  blame  her,  and  say,  "  After  all,  the  young 
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man  had  n6t  avowed  his  passion,  and  might 
never  have  done  so,  had  she  not  drawn  forth  a 
confession  of  his  love.  Would  it  not  have  been 
more  modest,  more  discreet,  to  have  pretended 
ignorance  of  its  existence  ?" 

Her  character  may  be  deemed  unnatural, 
unfeminine;  but  in  any  opinion  derogatory  to  our 
charming  heroine,  we  could  never  be  induced  to 
concur  !  Indeed,  we  earnestly  wish  that  her 
bright  example  may  be  followed  by  those  of 
our  fair  readers,  who  ever  may  be  so  situated  as  to 
be  exposed  to  a  similar  trial.  We  fear  that  there 
are  many  who  have  been  subjected  to  an  or- 
deal of  the  same  kind ;  we  mean,  the  annoyance 
and  shame  of  discovering  traces  of  an  incipient 
passion,  in  one  whom  circumstances  have  thrown 
intimately  into  their  society.  They  may  have 
perceived  it,  and  deplored  it;  and  yet,  from  irre- 
solution, timidity,  or  false  shame,  have  allowed 
it  to  take  its  own  course  ;  and  thus,  from  not 
having    checked   the    insidious    feeling  in   its 
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infancy,  the  sentiment  has  gained  strength.  By 
the  most  gradual  and  latent  steps,  the  destruction 
of  virtue  and  principle  advances.  The  con- 
sequences of  imprudence  do  not  unveil  them- 
selves at  first ;  but  as  it  rolls  on,  its  direful  effects 
become  apparent :  it  creeps  on  insidiously  from 
step  to  step,  until,  by  a  train  of  circumstances, 
the  government  of  the  mind  is  irrecoverably 
lost.  It  is  thus  that  every  unworthy  feeling 
swells  and  blackens,  if  not  at  once  destroyed  in 
the  bud;  like  the  small  cloud,  such  as  the 
prophet's  servant  saw,  no  bigger  than  a  man's 
hand,  rising  from  the  sea,  but  which  soon  carries 
the  tempest  under  its  wing. 

No — fearlessly  we  affirm  our  conviction,  that 
our  young  heroine  pursued  not  only  the  path  of 
rectitude,  but  of  sound  wisdom,  which  derived 
its  source  from  a  heart  of  perfect  purity  and 
innocence.  She  did  not  stop  in  her  course, 
weakly  to  temporize ;  boldly  at  once  she  came 
to  the  point,  when  she  discovered  that  the  mad 
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passion  of  the  young  Secretary  was  no  longer 
a  question  of  doubt,  not  only  to  herself,  but  to 
others.  She  acted  with  perfect  judgment.  Had 
she  endeavoured  to  take  a  circuitous  path,  she 
might  have  found  herself  embarrassed — per- 
plexed; the  labyrinth  might  indeed  have  become 
intricate,  the  clue  lost  which  was  to  guide  her. 

Bat  Nina  had  been  taught,  from  the  moment 
she  could  distinguish  good  from  evil,  to  what 
monitor  she  must  resort  in  every  dubious  case 
— that  inward  voice,  whose  decision  she  must 
consider  infallible. 

Our  young  and  inexperienced  readers  may 
rest  secure,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  trans- 
action of  importance  whatever,  in  human  life — 
any  weighty  question,  that  holds  us  in  suspense 
as  to  its  performance,  but  that  our  conscience 
will  suggest  the  difference  between  right  and 
wrong ;  and  the  principle  of  integrity  will,  if  we 
listen  to  it,  imperatively  give  a  clear  decision. 

L  5 
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The  lustre  of  virtue  outshines  all  other  bright- 
ness ;  wherever  that  polar  star  directs  us,  to 
that  point  let  us  steer  our  course.  Let  us  ask 
this  one  question  of  our  hearts  :  "  Which  is  the 
most  honourable  conduct — the  part  most  becom- 
ing the  station  in  which  we  move — the  character 
which  we  wish  to  preserve — the  expectations  of 
those  whose  opinions  we  value,  whose  love  and 
good  opinion  are  our  most  precious  posses- 
sions?" Being  once  decided  as  to  this,  we 
need  hesitate  no  longer;  we  may  pursue  our 
path  of  integrity,  without  turning  to  the  right 
or  to  the  left. 

However  unusual  or  extraordinary  was  the 
course  which  the  conscience  of  our  heroine  sug- 
gested her  to  adopt,  it  was  surely  the  high  road 
on  which  the  light  of  the  sun  may  shine, 
straightforward  and  open.  How  fervently 
would  we  wish  every  young  wife  to  emulate 
her  example,  and  then  our  hearts  would  not  so 
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often  be  pained  and  shocked,  by  details  of  do- 
mestic woes  and  frailties. — Husbands  estranged 
from  their  wives  ;  the  wife  forgetting  what 
is  her  bounden  duty  towards  her  husband  ; 
breaking  the  sacred  tie  which  ought  to  be  so 
dear  and  binding ;  leaving  him,  whom  she  had 
vowed  before  her  God,  to  love,  honour  and 
obey,  till  death  alone  should  sever  the  sacred 
link. 

Society  would  be  in  a  far  less  degenerate  state, 
were  the  first  dawning  indications  of  feelings, 
which  must  be  criminal  in  their  continuance, 
at  once  resolutely  extinguished — had  women 
only  the  moral  courage,  to  shew  at  once  that 
they  were  fully  awake  to  the  responsibility 
of  maintaining  their  own  respectability,  instead 
of  weakly  suffering  attentions  which  feed  their 
puerile  vanity  —  at  first,  perhaps,  harmlessly 
enough,  but  which,  by  constant  feeding,  in- 
creases. For  what  is  the  consequence  of  al- 
lowing imprudent,  though  innocent,  familiarity  ? 
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Other  eyes  begin  to  see  their  folly.  Remarks 
are  elicited,  suspicions  engendered,  and  un- 
easiness created,  in  those  most  interested  in 
their  welfare.  And  what  renders  the  finale  still 
more  fatal,  by  allowing  the  continuance  of 
such  questionable  assiduities,  the  subtle  flame 
too  often  communicates  itself  to  the  heart, 
which  ought  to  be  proof  against  so  devastating 
a  passion. 

And  then  what  are  the  direful  results  ? — 
Ruin  to  peace  of  mind,  and  too  often  to  re- 
spectability, virtue,  and  happiness. 

Had  every  woman  the  firmness  and  courage 
to  adopt  the  bold  step,  so  nobly  taken  by 
our  heroine,  then  would  the  columns  of  our 
English  press,  be  less  frequently  crowded  with 
details,  which  fill  the  mind  with  shuddering 
disgust,  and  which  have  the  efiect  of  lowering 
the  standard  of  the  character  of  our  British 
fair  ones.     Let  a  woman  come  resolutely  for- 
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ward  to  her  own  rescue,  and  depend  upon 
it,  she  wiQ  reap  her  own  reward,  if  it  be 
only  in  the  blessed  feeling  of  a  conscience  void 
of  offence  towards  herself,  her  husband,  and 
her  God. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

" Now  years  have  given  my  Ninas  face 

A  thoughtful  and  a  quiet  grace ; 

Though  happy  still — yet  'chance  distress 

Hath  left  a  pensive  loveliness ! 

Fancy  hath  tamed  her  fairy  gleams, 

And  thy  heart  broods  o'er  home-born  dreams ! 

And  when  thou  speak'st,  thy  melting  tone, 

That  tells  thy  heart  is  all  my  own, 

Sounds  sweeter  from  the  lapse  of  years. 

With  the  wife's  love,  the  mother's  fears  !" 

We  must  now  make  use  of  a  theatrical  ma- 
noeuvre, and  let  down  the  curtain,  and  crave 
the  pardon  of  our  gentle  Readers  for  making 
a  considerable  gap  in  the  story,   and  for  not 
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following  the  career  of  those  whom  we  have 
presented  to  their  notice,  through  all  the  various 
changes  of  their  lives,  during  the  long  interval 
of  eight  years.  We  think  it  better  that  it 
should  be  so,  that  the  little  more  which  is  to 
be  said,  should  be  condensed  into  as  small  a 
space  as  possible. 

When  we  next  elevate  the  curtain,  and 
return  to  the  dramatis  personce  of  our  narrative, 
we  find  the  Countess  of  Elmsdale  seated  in 
her  morning  room,  in  Arlington  Street.  The 
lapse  of  eight  long  years  has  altered  her  parson, 
it  is  true ;  but  in  this  instance,  time  had  per- 
formed the  work  of  improvement.  The  flower, 
which  before  was  only  partially  blown,  had  then 
attained  the  full  perfection  of  its  open  charms. 
Her  countenance,  always  expressive  and  sweet, 
had  gained  the  impress  of  deeper  and  more 
matured  feelings. 

When  we  next  introduce  the  sweet  Nina  to 
our  readers,  she  is  at  her  writing  table;  the 
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same  beautiful  ringlets  fall  over  her  face,  as 
she  stoops  over  her  paper,  but  their  colour  is 
deeper  and  richer.  Her  figure,  though  rounded 
and  more  womanly,  is  in  the  most  perfect  pre- 
servation ;  and  as  she  looks  up  from  her  occu- 
pation, and  leans  her  cheek  upon  her  hand, 
as  if  in  meditation,  in  that  speaking  countenance 
the  observer  might  mark  the  growth  and  con- 
tinuation of  those  virtues,  which  even  in  her 
younger  days  were  so  eminently  conspicuous. 

As  she  continued  to  muse,  by  degrees  a 
pensive  shade  seemed  to  overshadow  the  serenity 
of  her  features ;  and  with  a  deep  drawn  sigh, 
she  might  have  been  seen  to  touch  the  spring 
of  a  bracelet  that  was  on  her  arm,  and  whilst  she 
appeared  to  gaze  with  intensity  upon  some 
object  which  it  contained,  large  tears  dropped 
from  her  eyes.  But  she  brushed  them  hastily 
away,  murmuring,  "  No,  this  must  not  be  ;  no 
vain  regrets  should  linger  in  this  heart.  It 
was  done  in  mercy,  in  justice,  no  doubt.     I  was 
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too  happy,  revelling  in  this  world's  bliss,  mak- 
ing this  earth  my  heaven.  Was  it  not  to  bid 
me  remember,  that  there  was  another  and  a 
better  world,  to  which  I  ought  to  raise  my 
hopes? — and  to  that  bourne,  they  are  now 
raised,  where  I  humbly  hope  again  to  meet  my 
child." 

Here  Nina  paused,  whilst  she  struggled  suc- 
cessfully against  her  excited  feelings,  and  then 
she  continued  her  letter  ;  and  ever  and  anon,  as 
she  raised  her  head  to  look  at  the  clock,  which 
was  on  the  chimney-piece,  her  countenance  was 
calm  and  composed. 

But  the  Countess  was  evidently  in  expectation 
of  an  arrival ;  for  she  put  down  her  pen  very 
often,  to  listen,  when  any  sound  like  that  of 
footsteps  met  her  ear,  the  colour  mounting  into 
her  cheeks,  then  leaving  them  paler  than  before. 
It  was  apparent  that  some  nervous  anticipation 
was  keeping  her  in  suspense. 

At  length,  her  quick  ear  detected  the  well- 
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known  tread  of  the  groom  of  the  chambers, 
followed  by  some  other  person.  Nina  started 
from  her  seat.  The  door  was  thrown  open,  and 
Mr.  Stanley  was  announced. 

But  in  the  fine,  manly-looking  stranger, 
animation  sparkling  from  his  eyes,  his  com- 
plexion tinged  with  the  hue  of  health — with  a 
step,  firm  and  confident,  we  could  scarcely 
identify  the  pale — melancholy — though  ever 
interesting,  Reginald.  He  advanced  hastily 
towards  Lady  Elmsdale ;  and  as  he  stood  face 
to  face  before  her,  his  eyes  eagerly  scanning  her 
features,  some  powerful  emotion  evidently  agi- 
tated him. 

Nina  held  out  both  her  hands,  which  he 
aifectionately  seized,  and  bending  with  devotion 
over  them,  pressed  them  fervently  to  his  lips; 
she  did  not  attempt  to  withdraw  them,  but 
appeared  fully  to  participate  in  the  feelings 
which   the  interview  called  forth.     Tears  glis- 
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tened  in  her  eyes,  but  they  arose  from  a  joyful 
source. 

V 

"Reginald!"  at  length  she  said,  "how  de- 
lighted I  am  to  see  you.  I  have  been  expecting 
you  all  the  morning,  with  the  most  anxious  im- 
patience. How  you  are  altered !"  she  continued, 
as  she  gazed  earnestly  and  affectionately  upon 
him ;  "  and  I  must  add,  how  much  improved. 
No  wonder,"  she  said,  archly  smiling,  "  that  you 
should  have  made  so  brilliant  a  conquest." 

Reginald  faintly  coloured.  He  shook  his 
head,  and  something,  very  like  a  sigh,  heaved 
from  his  heart,  as  he  answered,  in  a  tone  of 
voice,  which  recalled  to  the  Countess  past  days, 

"  Yes,  I  am  changed,  Lady  Elmsdale,  in 
every  respect,  save  one,  and  that  can  never 
alter ;  it  is  in  the  unbounded  devotion,  gratitude, 
and  affection,  which  I  must  ever  feel  towards 
yourself,  and  your  noble  husband.  What  do  I 
not  owe  to  you  both  ?"  continued  Reginald,  as 
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he  took  the  seat  to  which  Nina  invited  him,  by 
her  side,  on  the  sofa. 

"Oh!"  exclaimed  Nina,  "  do  not  renew  the 
old  history  of  your  gratitude  ;  you  have  already 
said  too  much  upon  it ;  remember.  Lord  Elms- 
dale  has  always  considered  you  as  his  adopted- 
son,  and  the  son  of  the  dearest  friend  he  ever 
possessed  on  earth.  There  is  one  subject 
which  is  uppermost  in  my  thoughts,  and  on 
which  I  am  all  curiosity  to  hear  every  parti- 
cular,- therefore,  on  that  I  beg  you  will  only 
speak.     It  is  of  your  approaching  marriage." 

"Dearest  Lady,"  replied  Eeginald,  "how 
little  did  I  imagine  that  the  time  would  ever 
arrive,  when  I  could  calmly  sit  by  your  side, 
and  talk  of  such  an  event.  But  the  moment  is 
come,  and  God  knows  that  I  am  thankful  that 
so  it  should  be.  How  many  years  have  elapsed 
since  the  miserable  moment  when  I  parted  from 
you  at  Naples — how  many  events  have  occurred! 
and  yet  now  I  see  you  again,  so  little  altered — 
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SO  exactly  the  image  of  her,  whom  my  pre- 
sumptuous heart  dared  first  to  worship,  I  fear 
me,  I  might  ahiiost  go  back  to  the  days  of  the 
wretched  Eeginald,  who  was  sent  an  outcast 
from  your  presence." 

These  words,  however,  were  pronounced  in 
a  manner  that  did  not  seem  to  give  offence  to 
Lady  Elmsdale.  She  only  laughed  and  blushed, 
whilst  she  said, 

"No,  thank  Heaven!  those  days  are  over. 
You  are  grown  wiser,  and  fortunately  have  dis- 
covered another  goddess,  before  whose  shrine 
you  may  legitimately  bend  your  knee.  We 
will  not  talk  of  old  grievances;  why  remind  me 
of  what  I  had  almost  forgotten?  You  must 
tell  me  so  much  about  your  intended.  I  have 
desired  that  no  one  should  be  admitted,  and  I 
do  not  expect  Lord  Elmsdale  to  return  from 
Windsor  until  one  o'clock ;  therefore,  we  shall 
have  time  for  a  long  and  confidential  gossip.  I 
have  kept  the  letter  open  which  I  am  writing  to 
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Alice,  that  I  may  repeat  the  substance  of  all 
that  you  have  to  relate." 

"  Dear  Alice  !"  exclaimed  Reginald,  "  how 
ardently  I  long  to  see  her  again,  and  to  be  an 
eye-witness  of  her  happiness." 

"  She  is,  indeed,  a  perfectly  happy  woman," 
replied  the  Countess ;  "  and  who  ever  deserved 
to  be  so,  more  than  that  excellent  creature?  Mr. 
Herbert  is  a  devoted  husband,  and  her  two 
children  are  charming." 

"  But,  Lady  Elmsdale,  your  children — whom 
report  describes  as  so  beautiful — I  am  all  impa- 
tience to  be  introduced  to  them." 

"  All  in  good  time ;  but  I  have  a  great  deal 
first  to  hear  from  you :  so  now  begin,  and  tell 
me  all  about  your  bride-elect, — every  minute 
particular  concerning  her,  and  about  yourself." 

"  It  would  be  a  very,  very  long  story,  were 
I  to  relate  to  you  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
last  eight  years  ;  and  I  fear  you  would  consider 
it,   for   the   most  part,    but   a   trisfe  relation. 
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Only  in  the  few  concluding  years  of  my  pro- 
bation, have  I  experienced  any  thing  like 
sunshine,  to  illumine  my  dreary  path.  All 
before,  appeared  dark  and  stormy.  What  a 
lapse  of  time  !"  he  continued;  "and  yet  every 
minute  event — every  feeling,  is  vividly  before 
my  fancy.  My  wildness — my  despair,  in  that 
wretched  moment  when  I  departed  from  Na- 
ples !  With  sorrow  and  deep  contrition  I 
confess,  that  so  selfish  and  sinful  were  my 
regrets,  that  the  sad  and  ostensible  cause  which 
took  me  away — my  dear  father's  illness,  perhaps' 
at  that  moment,  gave  me  the  least  portion  of 
the  agony  I  endured,  during  the  journey.  Bear 
with  me.  Lady  Elmsdale,"  he  continued,  seeing 
that  she  would  fain  have  waved  hearing  this 
part  of  his  history;  "you  must  receive  the 
whole  of  my  confessions  ;  and  after  I  have  once 
relieved  my  heart,  by  pouring  them  forth,  then 
gratefully  will  I  thank  you,  for  allowing  the  re- 
membrance of  my  past  follies,  to  be  washed  in 
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the  waters  of  Lethe,  and  never  again  be  brought 
to  light.  But  I  feel  that  I  owe  it  to  you,  to  tell 
you  all  I  have  suffered  for  my  sin, — and  sin  it 
was,  in  having  abandoned  myself  so  completely, 
to  a  feeling,  which,  had  it  not  been  for  your 
strength  of  mind,  your  pure  and  noble  conduct, 
might  indeed  have  proved  my  ruin,  and  have 
lost  for  me  the  confidence  and  friendship  of 
Lord  Elmsdale,  who  has,  indeed,  been  a  parent 
to  me.  When  I  arrived  at  my  home,  oh !  it  was 
a  miserable  moment.  I  remember  that  it  was 
a  gloomy,  tempestuous  day.  Every  object 
around  seemed  changed,  and  desolate.  As  I 
passed  through  the  flower-garden,  which  used 
to  welcome  one's  approach,  by  its  gay,  luxurious 
beauty,  everything  looked  mournful  and  neg- 
lected. The  wind  had  scattered  the  blossoms — 
the  plants  were  broken  and  prostrate.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  hand  of  Alice  were  missing  to 
raise  the  drooping  heads.  I  entered  the  house  ; 
it  appeared  deserted.     How  well  I  recollect  the 
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feeling  of  loneliness  which  crept  over  me — of 
fear  and  dread,  as  I  crossed  the  deserted  hall. 
There  are  moments  in  our  existence,  the  re- 
membrance of  which  will  never  fade,  but  will 
ever  recur  with  the  same  icy  chill  upon  the 
heart,  although  time  may  have  rolled  on, 
and  crowding  events  may  have  usurped  their 
place, — 

"'One  fatal  remembrance,  one  sorrow,  will  throw 
Its  bleak  shade  alike  o'er  our  joys  and  oin-  woe.' 

"  Hardly  knowing  what  I  was  about,  I  at  once 
proceeded  to  my  father's  chamber. 

"  I  opened  the  door.  What  a  scene  met  my 
eyes  !  He  was  dying,  supported  in  the  arras 
of  poor  Alice — that  tender,  excellent  Alice, 
to  whom  I  had  been  so  cruel  —  so  ungenerous." 

Here  Keginald  paused,  overpowered  by  this 
remembrance,  and  Nina  wept  for  him.  In  a 
few  moments  he  continued : — 

yoL.   II.  M 
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"  Mr.  Herbert,  and  Edward  Bruce,  were 
kneeling  by  his  side;  the  former  was  praying; 
and  my  beloved,  my  excellent  father's  lips 
moved,  as  if  following  his  pious  aspirations.  I, 
who  had  never  learnt  to  control  my  feelings, 
rushed  forward,  and  threw  myself  in  impotent 
wretchedness  upon  the  bed.  I  was  almost  in- 
sensible with  grief;  but  the  sound  of  his  voice 
at  length  aroused  me,  and  I  raised  my  head,  to 
look  upon  a  countenance  which  was  about  to 
pass  for  ever  from  my  sight. 

-"  '  Reginald,  my  son  !'  he  said ;  '  oh  !  how  I 
have  prayed  to  behold  you  once  more  ;  now 
I  shall  die  in  peace.  My  child,'  he  conti- 
nued, and  he  raised  his  feeble  hand  upon  my 
head,  for  I  now  knelt  by  the  bed,  and  buried  my 
face  in  the  coverlid  :  '  be  virtuous — be  good — 
be  strong  in  that  faith  which  has  sustained  me 
through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death ;  and 
then,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  we  may  hope 
to  meet  again.' 
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"  I  am  distressing  you  with  these  melancholy 
details,   my  dear  Lady  Elmsdale ;  but  I  wish  to 
show  you,  how  at  length  I  was  brought  low — 
how,  and  when,  my  correction  produced  amend- 
ment, and  I  was  enabled  to  shake  off  from  the 
conviction  of  their  existence,  my  sins  and  follies, 
which   would  otherwise   have  proved  constant 
impediments  in  my  path  through  life.     I  love 
to  trace  my  improvement  back  to  my  father's 
death-bed.       It    is    painful,    but    still  a   satis- 
faction to  feel,  that  his  last  words — his  dying 
looks,  saved  the  child  he  loved  so  well.     The 
impression  I  received  at  his  death- bed,  caused  a 
complete   reaction   in   my    system.      Long  fed 
with  indulgence,  little  suited  to  this  uncertain 
state,  proud  and  presumptuous  in  my  happiness, 
I  had,  by  my  own  wickedness,  sharpened  the 
edge  of  the  sword,  which  was  lifted  up  to  smite 
me.     From  the  morbid  state  of  my  feelings,  I 
was  unarmed  to  struggle  against  adversity.     I 
had  nothing  now  to  which  I  could  turn  in  my 
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distress — intent  only  upon  my  own  gratification, 
I  had  pursued  a  career,  without  pausing  to  re- 
flect on  the  feelings  of  others ; — the  ties  of  affec- 
tion, the  sterner  ones  of  duty,  I  had  alike 
forgotten.  Even  Alice,  whose  kindness  at  that 
moment  might  have  been  my  greatest  consola- 
tion, she  was  changed — my  conduct  had  ahena- 
ted  even  her  affection.  True,  she  was  gentle 
and  kind,  as  it  was  her  nature  ever  to  be ;  but 
her  manner  was  totally  altered.  I  saw  that  she 
had  been  striving,  and  successfully,  in  her  effort 
to  cast  from  her  heart  the  power  of  a  love, 
which  her  maidenly  pride  scorned  to  cherish, 
when  unrequited.  So  then,  in  lonely  wretch- 
edness, remembrance  arose  from  its  deep  slum- 
ber, and  I  thought  of  all  the  real  happiness — 
the  consolations — I  had  abandoned,  in  grasping 
at  a  vain  shadow.  I  thought  of  my  father,  and 
oh  !  the  idea  was  bitter.  Even  now,  time  has 
not  obliterated  the  agony,  when  I  remember 
how  he  loved  me — how  completely  his  happi- 
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ness — his  existence  was  wrapped  up  in  seeing 
me — having  me  near  him — and  yet,  in  his  unsel- 
fish tenderness,  without  a  murmur,  he  allowed 
me  to  depart,  when  willingly  I  chose  to  forsake 
him.  A  strong  sense  of  my  ingratitude,  min- 
gled with  all  my  other  sorrowful  thoughts, 
a  spirit  of  deep  self-abasement  —  of  genuine 
penitence,  began  to  pervade  my  heart.  And 
then,  when  I  thought  of  you.  Lady  Elmsdale — 
but  I  will  not  dwell  upon  that  theme ;  I  knov^ 
it  is  painful  to  both.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  it 
was  a  work  of  time,  to  calm  in  any  degree,  my 
impetuous  feelings,  to  bring  them  at  all  under 
subjection,  and  enable  me  to  reflect  on  your 
pure  image  without  remorse,  sin,  and  agony. 

''  You  know  the  sequel  of  my  history.  I 
could  not  bear  to  remain  at  the  cottage  ;  it  was 
now  the  home  of  Edward  Bruce,  and  his  sister. 
I  gave  up  all  to  them,  and  besought  your  hus- 
band to  procure  me  employment  in  some  far  dis- 
tant country.     My  excellent  friend  and  patron  ! 
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how  truly  has  he  fulfilled  every  promise  to  my 
poor  father.  You  know  how  he  has  watched 
over  my  interests,  and  by  obtaining  for  me 
situations  of  importance,  has  enabled  me  to  earn 
for  myself,  some  degree  of  renown.  The  hope 
of  distinguishing  myself— of  gaining  a  reputa- 
tion, which  would  reflect  honour  on  my  bene- 
factor, has  been  my  dearest  ambition  ;  and  with 
this  idea  was  mingled,  I  may  add,  the  soothing 
thought,  that  the  time  might  come,  Lady,  when 
you  would  have  reason  to  improve  your  opinion 
of  my  character.  Your  image,  which  has  been 
vividly  present  to  my  mind's  eye,  has  truly  been 
the  magnet,  which  drew  me  on  in  the  path, 
which  I  may  say,  has  been  ultimately  one  of 
respectability,  if  not  fame.  How  highly-fa- 
voured have  I  been,  in  having  had  opportu- 
nities afforded  me  of  making  for  myself  a  name. 
The  laudable  '  ambition  of  my  early  days  re- 
turned— again  I  applied  my  mind  to  literature. 
The  richly  cultivated  education  which  my  dear 
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father  so  delighted  to  impart  to  me,  now  began 
to  yield  abundant  fruits  ;  I  found  that  I  pos- 
sessed talents,  and  I  cultivated  them — you  know 
the  result.  My  literary  works  have  gained  for 
me  fortune  and  renown;  and  bringing  me  under 
the  notice  of  Lord  L ,  I  obtained  the  situa- 
tion I  so  long  held  under  him  in  Russia; 
thus  commenced  my  acquaintance  with  his 
daughter. 

"  There  again,  Lady  Elmsdale,  it  was  your 
remembrance  that  brought  me  at  length  to  her 
feet.  Strange  to  say,  there  exists  between  you 
and  Lady  Caroline,  an  extraordinary  likeness ; 
at  least,  my  eyes  imagine  it,  and  it  was  that 
resemblance  which  first  attracted  my  interest.  I 
will  not  tire  your  patience,  by  the  tedious  detail 
of  my  love  aifair,  which  is  singular  indeed,  from 
its  extraordinary  good  fortune,  to  an  individual 
so  humble  and  undeserving  as  myself;  I  will 

only  add,  that  Lord  L willingly  gives  me 

his  only  child,  and  I  am  proud  and  grateful  to 
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think,  that  my  small  merits,  and  those  services 
that  I  so  gladly  rendered,  have  made  me  so  im- 
portant to  him,  that  he  generously  estimates  my 
deserts,  in  a  scale  so  much  more  exalted  than 
I  deserve,  that  it  is  with  perfect  good  will  that 
he  bestows  upon  me  so  great  a  treasure,  as  his 
charming  daughter.  How  I  long  to  make  you 
both  acquainted. — She  knows  all — she  has  heard 
the  history  of  my  life — she  already  loves  you. 
Lady  Elmsdale,  and  tells  me,  in  the  enthusiasm 
of  her  kind  affection,  that  she  blesses  you  for  a 
resemblance,  which  I  have  confessed  first  made 
me  think  of  her,  with  that  feeling,  which  in 
time  ripened  into  love,  and  which  brought  about 
the  transfer  of  an  attachment,  which  you  must 
forgive  me  for  saying — for  it  is  now  all  past  and 
over — was  one  of  the  most  ardent  passions,  which 
ever  influenced  the  human  heart.  Caroline 
knows  all ;  and  her  kind  sympathy  in  listening 
to  the  details  of  my  sufferings,  perhaps  endeared 
her  more  to  me,  than  any  other  circumstance  in 
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the  early  stage  of  our  courtship.  I  am  indeed 
happy — far  happier  than  I  expected  or  deserved 
to  be ;  and  my  felicity  is  complete,  now  that  I 
have  seen  you  again,  dear  Lady  Elmsdale,  so 
unchanged  in  kindness  towards  me — so  bloom- 
ing in  health,  and  from  your  countenance  beam- 
ing the  expression  of  an  unclouded  life." 

"  Yes  !"  cried  Nina,  with  enthusiasm,  "  I  am 
blest,  far  beyond  the  ordinary  lot  of  mortals. 
My  dearest  husband  is  unaltered  in  his  unre- 
mitting attachment ;  indeed,  I  think  I  can  con- 
fidently say,  that  his  love  is  even  more  devoted, 
more  exalted  in  its  nature,  since  time  and  ex- 
perience have  changed  my  character — I  humbly 
trust  I  may  add,  improved  it.  I  have  lost,  I 
hope,  many  of  my  childish  follies  and  frivolities, 
and  am  now  more  fit  to  be  the  companion  and 
friend  of  my  husband.  Indeed,  Reginald,"  she 
continued,  smiling  playfully,  "you  may  judge 
of  my  improvement,  when  I  tell  you,  that  even 
Lady  Grantham  now  tolerates  me  ;  nay,  extols 
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me,  and  tells  every  one  how  charmed  she  is,  to 
remark  how  'pose'  Lady  Elmsdale  has  become, 
and  how  rarely  she  infringes  *  les  bienseances  de 
la  societe. ' " 

''  But  Lady  Elmsdale,"  said  Reginald,  eager- 
ly;  "I  should  be  quite  unhappy,  if  I  thought 
you  had  lost  those  elastic  spirits,  the  remem- 
brance of  which  I  even  now  dwell  upon,  as 
bright  sparkling  moments,  never  to  be  forgotten ; 
of  which  I  think  as, 

"  'The  frolic  wing  that  breathes  of  Spring.' 
Oh !  how  often  in  memory  has  your  cheerful, 
ringing,  musical  laugh  sounded  upon  my  fancy, 
and  there  was  nothing  but  the  sweetest  melody 
in  the  tone.  Say  not,  I  beseech  you,  that  you 
have  become  grave." 

"  No,"  replied  Nina,  "  I  can  still  laugh— I 
can  still  be  gay ;  it  would  break  Lord  Elmsdale's 
heart,  if  his  little  wife  had  lost  her  smiles — her 
cheerfulness^  He  loved  me  first,  1  believe,  for 
the  liveliness  of  my  mind  ;  and  I  would  not  for 
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worlds  lose  the  attraction,  which  was  at  first  a  no- 
velty, and  afterwards  became  dear  to  him.  But, 
Reginald,  I  am  older  by  many  years,  since  we 
met ;"  and  here  her  voice  trembled  ;  "  though 
happy,  blest  beyond  my  deserts,  I  have  not 
escaped  a  severe  trial — since  I  saw  you,  I  have 
known  what  misery  is — I  have  made  acquaint- 
ance with  deep  sorrow  ;  but  I  have  also  learnt 
to  thank  God,  that  He  has  tried  me.  Yes,  Regi- 
nald, I  was  too  happy — how  far  too  happy  1  It 
was  an  unnatural  state  of  existence — it  partook 
too  much  of  heaven  for  this  world,  and  con- 
sequently, I  became  presumptuous  in  my  pros- 
perity— I  looked  round,  and  saw  nothing,  but 
the  brightest  joy.  Afiluence  poured  its  unboun- 
ded plenitude  upon  me.  I  had  a  husband 
whom  I  adored ;  children,  beautiful,  blooming, 
full  of  health— it  was  too  much  ;  the  cup  of  joy 
was  overflowing,  and  in  overwhelming  pleni- 
tude I  became  ungrateful,  unmindful ! — I  forgot 
to  give  due  praise  to  Him,  from  whom  it  all 
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flowed;  in  short,  I  worshipped  the  creatures^ 
and  forgot  the  Creator.  In  my  vain  security, 
I  never  contemplated  the  idea  of  change  and 
sorrow.  Why  should  I  ? — all  my  joys  seemed 
so  firm — so  stable.  My  husband  in  the  prime 
of  life — in  perfect  health ;  my  children  !  the 
colour  of  the  rose,  glowed  not  brighter,  than  the 
beautiful  hue  which  tinted  their  fair  cheeks. — 
But  Reginald/'  she  continued,  as  with  an  ex- 
pression of  deep  agony,  she  fixed  her  eyes  upon 
him ;  "  amidst  this  lovely  cluster  of  blossoms, 
there  was  one,  a  bud  of  such  beauty — such 
promise !" 

And  here  she  paused — she  could  not  proceed  ; 
she  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and  was 
for  some  time  silent ;  and  Reginald,  with  feel- 
ings which  entered  most  fully  into  the  sorrow 
of  this  fair  creature,  as  he  looked  upon  her, 
thought,  even  moralised  upon  the  idea,  of 
the  impartiality  with  which  the  hand  of  God 
diffuses  good  and  evil.      Even  this  sweet  young 
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being,  so  highly  gifted  by  fortune,  had  not 
escaped  the  general  lot  of  mankind  —  severe 
trial ;  which  seemingly  equalizes  the  destiny  of 
the  most  favoured,  with  the  less  prosperous 
state  of  others.  And  truly  the  poor  mother 
had  been  sorely  tried ;  ^'  alas  !  the  best  of  God's 
earthly  gifts  are  ours,  only  for  the  shortest 
periods.  The  dearest  and  sweetest  of  chil- 
dren, are  but  as  flowers  from  our  heavenly 
Father's  garden,  which  often  come,  but  as  a 
summer's  loan,  and  then  away  again.  Happy 
they  who  can  hold  them  with  as  loose  a  hand, 
or  as  wise  a  heart,  as  to  restore  them  thankfully 
and  cheerfully,  when  called  for,  by  Him,  from 
whom  they  came." 

Lady  Elmsdale  soon  roused  herself  from  the 
burst  of  grief  to  which  she  had  given  way,  and 
said,  in  a  tone  of  calmness  which  surprised 
Keginald, 

*^  Yes,  T  have  suffered  for  my  forgetfulness — 
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my  idolatry ;  and  I  trust  the  trial  has  been 
sanctified  to  me.  I  will  no  longer  pain  you,  by 
speaking  of  a  sorrow,  which  however,  is  the 
constant  companion  of  my  heart,  which  seems 
ever  to  walk  by  my  side.  No,"  she  said,  getting 
up,  and  ringing  the  bell ;  "  you  shall  have  no 
more  tears — no  more  gloom ;  you  shall  see  the 
darlings  which  have  been  graciously  spared  to 
me." 

Lord  and  Lady  Elmsdale  had  lost  a  lovely  child 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly, — one  upon  which 
all  their  dearest  hopes  were  fixed.  Dreadful 
were  the  sufferings  of  the  bereaved  parents,  but 
they  had  struggled  for  the  sake  of  each  other, 
and  this  affliction  had  been  blessed  to  them  in 
increase,  if  possible,  of  mutual  tendeniess  ;  and 
also,  in  a  far  more  hallowed  manner,  for  both 
were  thus  brought  nearer  to  the  footstool  of 
their  God. 

Nina  required  to  be  placed  in  the  furnace  oi 
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affliction,  before  the  most  striking  features  of 
her  faith  could  be  brought  out,  or  the  highest, 
and  most  beautiful  points  in  her  naturally  lofty 
character,  revealed.  Our  excellent  Earl  and 
Countess  were  tried  in  the  ordeal  of  sorrow,  and 
were  purified  by  it — in  love  and  mercy,  they 
were  chastened.  They  were  awakened  from 
attachments  that  were  binding  them  too  fast  to 
this  earth,  encouraging  them  to  create  for  them- 
selves a  paradise  here,  —  this  fleeting  home, 
which  is  indeed  no  abiding  place. 

At  this  moment,  the  sound  of  a  carriage 
driving  rapidly  up  to  the  door,  caused  the 
Countess  to  start  from  her  seat,  and  fly  to  the 
window. 

"  Here  is  Lord  Elmsdale  !"  she  exclaimed  ; 
in  another  instant  he  had  entered  the  room, 
and  was  clasped  in  the  arms  of  his  dear  little 
wife  ;  and  Reginald,  as  he  looked  with  glisten- 
ing eyes  upon  the  meeting,  remembered  his 
first  introduction  into  that  very  apartment. 
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He  thought,  as  he  noted  Lady  Elmsdale's 
reception  of  her  lord  at  this  moment,  that  he 
had  not  before  marked  the  great  improvement, 
which  time  had  wrought  upon  her  general 
bearing.  In  her  manner,  there  was  no  longer 
to  be  seen,  the  childish  impulse  of  joy,  with 
which  at  seventeen  she  had  received  her  hus- 
band. Now  did  she  evince  the  chastened  ten- 
derness of  the  deeply  feeling  wife — the  wife 
who  had  so  long  been  a  sharer  in  all  his  joys — 
in  all  his  griefs,  and  who  had  proved  the  friend 
— the  solace —  the  sunshine  of  his  days. 

And  here,  we  will  leave  the  trio.  It  is  the 
happiest  moment  we  could  choose  to  bid  them 
farewell :  Reginald,  reunited  to  his  dearly  loved 
friends,  on  the  threshold  of  every  earthly  feli- 
city; and  our  charming  heroine,  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  as  large  a  share  of  worldly  happiness,  as 
can  be  looked  for  in  this  chequered  state  of  ex- 
istence. 
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As  for  Lord  Elmsdale,  he  feels  himself  indeed 
rich  in  the  possession  of  her  love ;  and  every 
year  that  rolls  over  his  head,  nay,  every  hour 
that  passes,  binds  him  with  a  stronger  cord  of 
attachment  to  his  truly  excellent,  and  most 
charming  Little  Wife. 
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"  But  in  the  human  breast, 

A  thousand  still,  small  voices,  I  awake, 

Strong  in  their  sweetness,  from  the  soul  to  shake 

The  mantle  of  its  rest. 

I  come  with  all  my  train, — 

Who  calls  me  lovely  ?" 

Mrs.  Hemans. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


I  AM  sure  if  any  living  soul  has  cause  to  be 
thankful,  for  the  elasticity  of  mind  and  spirit, 
which  enables  one  to  bound  over  the  worries  of 
this  world,  and  rise  superior  to  the  weight  of 
circumstances,  which  bow  one  to  the  earth, 
it  is  myself! — and  yet  so  strong  is  the  contradic- 
tion of  human  nature  within  me,  that,  bitter  as 
I  confess  some  of  my  recollections  to  be,  I  can 
find  a  pleasure  in  dwelling  on  them,  which 
robs  memory  of  a  pang,  and  renders  the  effort 
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of  recalling  those  vanished  years,  anything  but 
a  painful  one. 

Mine  has  been  a  chequered  life,  I  own — 
one  of  lights  and  shadows,  the  latter  predo- 
minating heavily, — and  yet,  now  that  I  can 
rest  on  my  oars,  and  look  back  in  the  "  twilight 
of  my  heart,"  upon  the  vast  flood  of  events, 
through  which  I  have  passed,  the  bright  spots 
shine  out  more  vividly,  than  they  seemed  to  do 
at  the  moment ;  and  time  has  certainly  softened 
and  worn  off,  much  of  the  bitterness  which  I 
then  felt  so  acutely. — But  this  is  an  old  senti- 
ment— a  feeling  that  must  speak  home  to  every 
one,  who  has  lived  long  enough  to  moralize, 
yet  not  morbidly,  on  life  and  its  trials. 

When  my  sister  Gertrude  and  I  were  first 
introduced,  it  was  under  the  auspices  of  our 
elder  sister  Frances,  for  we  had  been  motherless 
several  years ;  but  we  never  looked  up  to  her, 
as  we  should  have  done  to  a  mother — she  was 
such  a  haughty,  flighty,  ambitious  character — 
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SO  Utterly  worldly ;  and  yet  that  worldliness  did 
not  extend  its  influence,  over  her  own  affections 
— to  us,  she  was  warm  and  affectionate,  though 
sometimes  wilful  and  precipitate — I  am  afraid 
that  was  a  family  failing,  for  we  were  all  more 
or  less  wilful,  except  my  younger  sister,  Ger- 
trude, whose  amiability  it  was  impossible  to 
ruffle. — Then  we  had  two  little  sisters,  of  five 
and  six  years  of  age.  Rose  and  Carry,  who 
played  their  little  parts,  in  the  game  of  life,  as 
well  as  any  of  us. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  world,  we  were  a  very 
happy  family,  for  we  were  linked  together  by 
the  strongest  chain  of  kindred  love,  that  ever 
bound  five  hearts  in  one  ;  but  if  those  ''  eyes  of 
the  world"  could  have  looked  behind  the 
curtain,  they  would  have  seen  that  the  Sir 
Edmund  Carrysfort,  who  was  such  a  fascinating 
man  in  society,  was  one  of  the  sternest  fathers 
that  ever  wielded  the  paternal  sceptre.  It  has 
often  struck  me,  that  his  temper  was  soured  by 
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the  succession  of  girls,  which  bid  fair  to  send 
the  family  estates  to  a  distant  relation,  a  wretched 
attorney,  to  whom  he  had  an  invincible  dislike ; 
and  this  idea  of  mine  was  strengthened  when 
my  mother  died,  in  giving  birth  to  an  heir,  who 
hardly  survived  her  a  day — because  I  recollect 
the  attendant  medical  men,  hinting  at  the 
possibility  of  saving  one,  and  my  father's  muttered 
reply — it  rings  in  my  ear  to  this  very  hour  ! — 
"  If  I  was  certain  of  the  sex — then  I  might 
give  an  opinion  !" — Thank  God!  he  did  not  give 
an  opinion.  Gertrude  and  I,  were  sitting  on  the 
stairs,  which  led  to  my  mother's  room,  at  the  time, 
and  we  pressed  each  other's  hands  in  silence.  We 
had  heard  of  some  such  a  speech  before,  but 
then  it  was  from  an  Emperor's  lips,  and  a 
kingdom,  an  empire,  depended  on  the  tiny 
life  !  Carrysfort  Park  was  a  glorious  place,  and 
certainly  it  was  a  princely  property,  to  devolve 

on  that  creature  Maule  Carrysfort,  yet  still 

oh,  I  never  forgot  that  dreadful  speech ! — Ger- 
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trude  never  thought  of  it  again,  for  a  few  hours 
afterwards,  we  were  all  sharing  our  common 
grief,  in  the  solitude  of  the  gloomy  drawing- 
room;  but  it  often  came  back  to  me,  in  after 
times,  and  served  as  a  reason,  for  my  father's 
strange  severity  towards  some  of  us.  I  say 
"some  of  us,"  because  my  sister  Frances  was  too 
high,  and  haughty,  to  be  under  subjection,  and 
Gertrude  was  a  favorite  ; — ^I  stood  between  the 
two,  and  am  almost  certain,  that  the  showers 
of  reprimand,  and  correction,  lavished  on  me, 
were  often  meant  for  their  edification — a  sort  of 
indirect  way  of  telling  them  their  duty,  or 
informing  them  of  its  neglect ! — 


VOL.  II.  N 


CHAPTER  11. 

Shortly  after  my  mother's  death,  we  all 
repaired  to  town,  from  Yorkshire ;  and  as  my 
father  then  represented  the  West  Eiding,  in 
Parliament,  we  had  a  honse  on  Richmond  Ter- 
race, to  be  near  the  House  of  Commons. 

We  were  soon  launched  into  a  wide  circle  of 
acquaintance,  and  then  it  was,  that  each  charac- 
ter began  to  "tell  out."  Gertrude  and  I  now 
took  it  in  turns,  to  accompany  Frances  and  my 
father  to  different  parties  ;  I  observed,  that  as 
we  came  home,  he  used  to  question  my  sisters  in 
the  carriage,  as  to  how  they  had  been  amused ; 
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but  he  seldom  wished  to  know,  how  or  on  whom, 
I  had  bestowed  my  thne.  I  cannot  account 
for  the  difference  he  made  in  the  treatment 
of  his  children ; — perhaps  I  was  the  most 
violent  in  temper — I  am  sorry  for  it,  but  it 
was  no  fault  of  mine — I  suppose  it  was  born 
with  me,  and  in  infancy  was  not  checked: 
and  Rose  was  very  like  me,  in  person  and 
disposition ;  so  she  shared  in  the  grievances. 

Frances  was  a  handsome  girl,  not  pretty — no 
one  would  ever  have  called  her  anything  but 
handsome ;  and  Gertrude  was  always  within 
echo  of  the  word  "beautiful,"  as  she  passed. 
I,  on  the  contrary,  was  pretty.  I  was  tall, 
pale,  and  melancholy-looking,  because  I  hap> 
pened  to  have  long  ringlets,  which  never  would 
keep  in  curl ;  my  features  were  those  of  the 
Carrysfort  family,  regular  and  delicate;  but 
my  hair  was  very  light,  and  so  was  Rose's, 
whilst  all  the  rest  were  dark.  I  am  not  weak 
enough  to  think,  that  personal  appearance  would 

N  2 
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have  entirely  influenced  my  father's  affections  ; 
but,  unluckily,  Maule  Carrysfort  was  a  light 
man;  and  I  am  sure  I  would  have  dyed  my 
hair  "gros  bleu/'  rather  than  resemble  that 
"wretched  attorney,"  as  I  was  in  the  habit  of 
calling  him.  Once  I  remember  a  silly  old  wo- 
man, a  Mrs.  Hillier,  who  was  dining  with  us, 
telling  my  father  that  she  actually  thought  she 
saw  a  family  likeness  between  his  daughter, 
Adelaide,  and  Mr.  Maule  Carrysfort,  which 
•was  almost  beyond  our  patience  to  endure,  as 
I  happened  myself  to  be  that  daughter,  Ade- 
laide ! — All  this  combined,  I  regret  to  say,  with 
my  wilful  and  thoughtless  temper,  prevented 
my  being  the  best-loved  child ;  but  I  was  cer- 
tainly the  best-loved  sister,  and  that  was  a 
comfort. 

Towards  the  winter  of  that  year,  we  were 
one  day  sitting  quietly  over  our  work-frames, 
when  Frances  entered  with  an  open  letter  in 
her  hand. 
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*^  Here's  pleasant  news  for  you !"  were  her 
first  words ;  "  you  will  never  guess,  so  I 
must  tell  you, — Maule  Carrysfort  has  invited 
himself  here,  to  speak  to  Papa  on  some 
business,  which  he  says  requires  a  personal 
interview;  and  we  shall  have  the  delight  of 
his  company  in  a  few  days,  for  an  unlimited 
period !" 

Gertrude  opened  her  large  eyes,  with  a  look 
of  undisguised  horror,  whilst  I  expressed  my- 
self in  no  measured  terms  on  the  expected 
arrival.  Frances  laughed  at  my  vehemence, 
and  said  "  that  as  we  had  not  seen  him  for  many 
years,  there  might  be  some  change  in  him — he 
might  not  be  so  bad  as  he  was  once — the  crea- 
ture might  be  improved." 

"  Impossible  !"  I  exclaimed  ;  "  I  remember 
him  so  well ! — he  could  never  be  otherwise 
than  the  artful,  cynical  being,  which  he  was 
always." 

''  At  all  events,"  said  Frances,  "my  father 
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hopes  that  you  will  treat  him  well  whilst  he  is  a 
guest,  and  not  let  him  imagine  himself  unwel- 
come, because  we  all  know  he  thinks  we  are 
ashamed  of  him." 

"  So  we  are !"  I  interrupted. 

''  Yes,  but  not  for  his  poverty,"  added 
Frances. 

"  Of  course  not  I"  said  I,  hastily  ;  "  and  if 
putting  a  cheval-glass  in  his  room  could  teach 
him  the  real  reason,  I  wish  you  would  give  the 
order,  Frances." 

"  Not  I !"  exclaimed  Frances,  turning  away ; 
"  for  I  leave  him  entirely  in  your  hands  ! — the 
moment  Papa  told  me  he  was  coming,  I  wrote 
off  to  the  Daubigny's,  and  begged  they  would 
send  me  an  invitation  to  Templeham  instantly  ; 
for  I  knew  I  could  never  be  even  commonly 
civil  to  that  man." 

Gertrude  and  I  were  both  indignant  at  this 
manoeuvre,  and  abused  Frances  very  much  for 
being  so  selfish;  but  the  deed  was  done,  and  of 
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course  the  winner  triumphed  ;  so  she  went  to 
Templeham,  the  day  before  the  expected  arrival, 
and  we  were  left  behind  to  receive  Maule 
Carrysfort. 

Admiral  Daubigny  was  our  uncle^  brother  to 
my  mother,  and  we  were  very  intimate  with 
the  family,  because  there  happened  to  be  several 
girls  in  it,  of  our  own  ages.  There  was  one  son, 
too, — Hugh  Daubigny,  a  high-spirited,  thought- 
less, idle  oddity,  who  belonged  to  a  regiment 
with  a  lenient  colonel,  who  seemed  to  give  him 
leave  of  absence  as  often  as  he  asked  for  it.  I 
liked  my  cousin  Hugh,  for  we  were  congenial 
souls  —  kindred  spirits ;  we  had  been  mu- 
tually in  love  with  each  other,  after  our  own 
fashion,  ever  since  we  were  children  ;  in 
short,  Templeham  was  a  pleasant  house  to 
stay  at,  for  the  Daubigny's  saw  a  great  deal  of 
company. 

I   have  said  that   Frances  was   worldly  and 
ambitious,    and     that     was     one     reason     she 
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liked  the  Daubigny's  house;  for  they  moved 
in  a  very  high  set,  and  she  made  no  secret  of 
her  intention  of  aiming  at  a  coronet. 

"Be  he  old  or  young,  rich  or  poor,  it  matters 
not  to  me,"  she  said  to  us,  the  evening  before 
she  went ;  "  but  a  title  I  will  have,  and  it  must 
be  from  a  Baron  upwards — the  sound  of  Lady- 
ship is  not  sufficient ;  I  should  like  the  coronet 
on  my  carriage,  and  on  the  single  diamond  for 
my  little  finger.  I  wish  Papa  would  cultivate 
the  members  of  the  Upper  House  a  little  more, 
and  not  keep  us  entirely  in  the  mist  of  the 
plain  M.  P.  V 

I  answered  that  I  could  not  see  the  advantage 
of  marrying  much  above  the  sphere,  in  which 
the  individual  had  ever  moved— it  involved  a 
certain  ordeal,  before  your  new  party  would 
recognise  the  intruder,  as  a  bird  of  the  same 
feather. 

"  Not  at  all !"  exclaimed  Frances;  "  T  should 
step  instantly  into  my  place,  and  according  to 
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my  rank,  take  the  ^  pas'  as  an  undoubted  right, 
vvithout  ever  dreaming  of  anything  like  initia- 
tion." 

"I  have  been  thinking  over  aunt  Dau- 
bigny's  coronets,"  said  Gertrude,  suddenly ; 
"  and  I  do  not  really  see  one  that  would  suit ; 
— there  is  Lord  Farnleigh — he  is  a  Viscount — 
but  then  he  is  almost  an  object  —  surely  he 
wouldn't  do?" 

"  Hardly,"  answered  Frances ;  "  if  the  peer 
is  to  be  an  object,  one  may  as  well  take  a  higher 
grade  to  recompense  the  sacrifice." 

^*0h!  Frances,  it  is  quite  shocking  to  hear 
you  talk  in  such  a  strain,"  I  interrupted  ;  "  I 
only  trust  you  are  joking." 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  was  her  laughing  answer  ; 
"  I  am  quite  serious — go  on,  Gertrude." 

"  Well  then,  there  is  the  stray  Duke,  as  Ada 
and  I  call  him — that  violent  old  man,  who  has 
killed  two  wives  by  pure  tormenting,  and  yet 

n5 
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^eems  so  mild  and  good — we  must  pass  him  ; 
there  is  young  Lord  Ellerslie,  an  Earl,  I  think 
— but  such  a  boy — we  will  not  count  him  ;  and 
then — do  you  think  Lord  William  de  Brooke 
would  do  ?" 

"No,"  said  Frances,  decidedly;  "for  I  have 
strong  suspicions  that  Emma  Daubigny  refused 
him ;  and  I  never  could  take  a  cast-off ! — 
she  might  keep  the  secret,  from  honour, 
till  he  was  married,  and  then  it  would 
come  out,  quite  hy  accident,  to  a  certainty  ; 
—  no  —  he  would  not  do;  —  never  mind,  we 
shall  arrange  it  in  time,  so  it  does  not  much 
signify." 

There  was  one  excuse  for  my  sister  Frances, 
which  I  pause  to  make ;  she  was  not  so  young 
as  we  were  ;  she  had  thrown  offer  after 
offer  on  one  side,  intent  on  the  glittering 
object  of  her  ambition,  till  summer  suns  be- 
gan to  dim  the  early  freshness  of  spring- 
er oses.     Her  beauty  was   only  mellowing,   not 
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fading;  but  still  she  saw  us  growing  up 
round  her,  and  heard  Hugh  Daubigny  say- 
one  day,  with  his  usual  rudeness,  that  she 
must  "  look  sharp ;"  and  little  things  which 
amused  her  once,  annoyed  her  now. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Frances  went;  and  in  the  course  of  the 
next  day,  Maule  Carrysfort  arrived.  I  rather 
think  it  was  his  first  visit  to  London,  and  I  hoped 
it  was,  for  that  circumstance  would  have  covered 
a  multitude  of  sins,  committed  in  the  course  of 
the  first  afternoon; — going  out  upon  the  ve- 
randah, standing,  watching  objects  passing  or 
moving,  being  one  of  the  least  of  his  ofiences. 
My  father  received  him  very  courteously ;  but 
the  utter  familiarity  of  Mr.  Carrysfort's  manner 
to  us,  roused  my  indignation  long  before  dinner 
was  half  over.  I  was  furious  to  think  of  the 
attendants  at  table  hearing  us  styled,  "  Adelaide" 
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and  ^'  Gertrude,'*  so  unceremoniously;  and  when 
the  children  came  in  to  dessert,  I  discovered 
a  new  accomplishment  in  him — the  art  of  find- 
ing likenesses  for  us  all ! — I  call  it  positively 
ill-bred  to  direct  the  attention  of  a  party  of 
people  to  one  unfortunate  face,  for  the  self- 
satisfaction  of  hearing  them  give  a  reluctant 
assent,  to  some  likeness  you  have  fancied  you 


can  see 


Rose  and  I  were  light,  Carry  and  Gertrude 
dark ;  this  was  a  fruitful  subject  of  w^on- 
,der  and  amazement  to  Mr.  Carrysfort,  for 
many  minutes,  and  might  have  continued  for 
sometime  longer,  but  for  an  unlucky  speech  of 
Rose's.  The  child  had  no  recollection  of  him ; 
and  as  I  did  not  like  to  call  him  a  relation,  I 
had  told  them  before  dinner,  that  a  strange  man 
was  coming ;  so  of  course  the  first  thing  Rose 
did,  was  to  ask  me  if  that  was  the  strange  man 
I  had  mentioned — this  was  natural  enough, 
and  entirely  my  own  fault,  but  I  was  not  pre- 
pared for  his  taking  it  up. 
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"  I  am  sorry,  my  dear,  that  your  sister  had  no 
other  title  for  one  of  the  family,  than  the 
'  strange  man.'  I  am  not  aware  of  anything 
very  strange  about  me — are  you  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Rose,  instantly,  without  any  fear 
or  hesitation. 

I  pressed  my  lips  on  hers,  to  silence  her,  and 
she  would  have  been  quite  good,  had  he  not 
persisted  in  questioning  her;  but  then,  like  all 
children,  she  fancied  her  first  speech  must  have 
been  witty,  and  pushing  her  head  of  curls  into 
my  lap,  exclaimed, 

"  He's  got  such  a  funny  head  ! — all— no-how, 
isn't  it,  Ada?" 

I  have  no  idea  where  the  child  learnt  the 
word — not  from  me,  certainly ;  but  it  was  most 
unfortunately  expressive;  and  nothing  could 
prevent  my  going  off  into  a  fit  of  suppressed 
laughter,  whilst  my  father  gave  me  a  look  which 
I  understood  full  well.  From  that  moment,  I 
believe  the  man  became  my  enemy  ;  for  I  have 
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found  through  life,  that  almost  any  mjurious 
expression  may  be  forgiven,  or  overlooked, 
provided  it  has  no  personal  tendency.  In  the 
secret  depths  of  the  heart,  I  firmly  believe  we 
are  all  sensible  of  personal  peculiarities,  which 
we  would  deny  to  our  dearest  friend  ;  therefore, 
Maule  Carrysfort  must  have  known  perfectly 
well,  that  his  head  resembled  nothing  earthly, 
but  that  of  a  Skye  terrier : — the  hair  hung  in 
the  same  dishevelled  locks ;  and  being  in  great 
profusion,  obstinately  refused  to  be  arranged  in 
any  sort  of  order,  or  in  any  one  of  them  any 
modern  styles.  I  have  dilated  upon  this  con- 
tretemps, because  it  occurred  the  first  evening 
of  the  man's  arrival,  and  is  the  only  possible 
cause  I  can  assign,  for  the  enmity  he  bore  to- 
wards both  Rose  and  myself,  ever  after. 

The  business  that  brought  him  up  to  town, 
was  the  fact  of  a  small  property,  adjoining 
Carrysfort  Park,  being  in  the  market ;  and  he 
had  found  out,  that  the  purchase  would  be  very 


advantageous,  as  it  was  going  considerably  be- 
neath its  value.  It  was  called  The  Holme, 
and  had  belonged,  still  belonged,  indeed,  to  a 
Colonel  Denison. 

"  I  remember  the  Denisons,  when  I  was 
quite  a  boy,"  said  my  father ;  "  but  I  thought 
the  property  had  passed  into  other  hands  ?" 

"  No — the  house  has  been  uninhabited  these 
fourteen  years,"  answered  Mr.  Carrysfort,  "  and 
Colonel  Denison  has  been  abroad  during  the 
whole  of  the  time;  he  returned  to  England  a 
few  months  ago,  and  wants  to  get  rid  of  the 
place  to  the  best  bidder,  as  soon  as  he  can ; — 
there  are  many  reasons  for  his  wishing  to  do  so ; 
I  know  them  all,  but  that  dorit  matter.^'' 

This  was  a  favorite  expression  of  Maule 
Carrysfort's — one  of  his  great  peculiarities,  was 
his  unaccountable  talent  of  knowing  everything 
about  everybody.  How  he  ever  got  into  the 
very  depths  of  the  private  history  of  such  a 
countless  number  of  individuals,  I  cannot  ima- 
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gine;  but  certain  it  was,  we  never  could  men- 
tion a  soul,  but  he  knew  exactly  every  event  of 
their  public  and  private  life.  Sometimes  he 
edified  us  with  recitals,  and  then  I  sat,  wonder- 
ing, whether  most  to  admire  his  shrewd  clever- 
ness, or  artful  mode  of  insinuating  himself  into 
my  father's  good  graces! — at  other  times  he 
satisfied  himself  with  his  favorite  phrase  :  "  I 
know  all  about  'em,  but  that  don't  matter." 

My  father  hesitated  a  long  time  about  this 
purchase.  Maule  Carrysfort  seemed  rather  too 
anxious  for  it ;  and  that  made  my  father  recol- 
lect that,  as  afi'airs  stood,  there  was  but  one  life 
between  the  fair  lands  and  broad  acres  of  Car- 
rysfort Park,  and  the  grasp  of  the  "wretched 
attorney !"  Maule  had  such  a  vulgar,  abrupt, 
yet  politic,  way  of  transacting  business,  that,  if 
any  part  of  the  discussion  went  on  in  my  pre- 
sence, it  was  all  I  could  do,  to  sit  and  listen  with 
common  patience. 

"  Don't  decide  in  a  hurry,  Sir  Edmund,"  was 
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his  advice,  as  he  sat,  rocking  himself  back- 
wards and  forwards  on  the  beautiful,  but  fragile, 
chairs,  till  I  almost  longed  for  the  delicately- 
carved  legs  to  break,  that  he  might  learn  to  take 
to  one  of  the  sofas ;  "  don't  decide,  or  you  may- 
repent.  You  know  the  house  of  The  Holme  is 
no  object  to  you ;  it's  a  crazy  place,  and  you 
would  just  have  to  pull  it  down— it's  not  for  the 
house  that  I  advocate  the  purchase,  but  the  land 
is  valuable,  and  you'll  never  get  it  again  at  such 
a  bargain ;  you  may  strike  it  with  the  Colonel 
himself,  if  you  like — he's  in  town  now,  and  I 
know  him  very  well — I  know  all  about  him, 
but  that  donH  matter — however,  if  you  wish  for 

an  introduction," 

'^1  wish  merely  to  think — to  reflect,"  ob- 
served my  father ;  "  and  if  I  knew  Colonel 
Denison  personally,  perhaps  I  should  not  feel 
the  free  agent  that  I  am  at  present;  so  you 
must  give  me  time  to  consider  the  advantages, 
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with  what  I  think  the  disadvantages — and  now — 
a  glass  of  wine  with  me,  Carrysfort." 

A  week,  a  fortnight,  three  weeks,  and  at  last 
a  month  elapsed  ;  still  Maule  Carrysfort  per- 
sisted in  accepting  my  father's  faintly  breathed 
invitations.  In  consequence  of  his  lengthened 
stay,  we  were  not  surprised,  when  Frances 
wrote  to  say,  that  she  was  coming  home — she 
said  she  could  not  stay  at  Templeham  any 
longer,  but  that  she  had  rather  tell  us  the 
reason  viva  voce,  than  by  letter. — A  few  guesses 
were  wasted,  on  what  that  reason  could  be,  and 
then  I  waited  till  I  should  clasp  her  in  my  arms 
again,  and  gladly  resign  the  dignities  of  Queen 
Regent. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Whilst  the  care  of  the  house,  devolved  on 
my  sister  Frances,  the  education  of  the  chil- 
dren fell  to  my  share ;  and  when  Maule  Carrys- 
foot  had  been  about  a  fortnight  in  the  house, 
he  took  it  into  his  head,  to  come  every  morning 
into  the  room,  appropriated  to  this  duty,  in  the 
coolest  manner  possible,  and  seat  himself  before 
the  fire,  with  that  eternal  rocking,  which  dis- 
tracted the  children's  attention,  and  made  me 
excessively  irritable.  I  acknowledge  that  I  was 
of  an  irritable  disposition ;  and  I  really  thought 
the  man  was   quite  interloper  enough,  in  the 
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house,  without  intruding  upon  my  private 
rooms. 

When  he  did  not  rock  his  chair,  he  played 
what  is  called  the  '' devil's  tattoo"  on  the  ground 
with  his  feet ;  in  short,  he  was  growing  insuf- 
ferable, and  the  morning  before  the  return 
of  Frances,  I  asked  him,  when  he  entered,  what 
he  wanted?  He  looked  surprised  at  the  ques- 
tion ;  he  had  just  grace  enough  to  pause,  but 
then  he  soon  recovered,  and  took  the  usual 
seat. 

*■  Your  sister  Frances  is  coming,  I  hear  ?" 
were  his  opening  words. 

"  She  is  coming  home,"  was  my  answer  ; 
"  but  until  the  children  have  finished  their 
lessons,  I  really  must  beg  you  not  to  speak  to 
me." 

"  I  wonder,  Sir  Edmund  never  sent  them  to 
school,"  he  continued,  perfectly  inattentive 
to  what  I  had  said  ;  "  that  light  one  ought  to 
have  been  under  a  tight  hand  years  ago." 
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Now,  '*  that  light  one,"  as  he  chose  to  term 
her,  was  my  sweet  sister  Kose,  the  very 
image  of  me,  in  everything,  and  perhaps 
that  accounted  for  the  deep  love  I  felt  for  her — 
at  all  events,  the  sentence  altogether  was  par- 
ticularly offensive,  as  I  had  a  horror  of  schools, 
and  none  of  us  had  ever  been  to  one ; 
besides,  the  remark  of  requiring  a  tight  hand, 
was  a  side  cut  at  myself — I  told  him  in  a 
moment,  that  I  hoped  he  would  not  add  to 
his  cares,  by  concerning  himself  in  the  arrange- 
ments of  our  family.  His  answer  was  just  what 
I  knew  it  would  be : — 

'*  I  know  'em  all,  but  that  donH  matter — 
we  were  talking  of  Frances — do  you  know 
what  brings  her  home  ? — she  went  away  to 
avoid  me,  as  she  always  does,  but  I  don't 
mind  that ;  have  you  any  idea  what  brings  her 
home  ?" 

I  thought  he  asked  the  question  in  a  fit 
of  his  impertinent  curiosity,  so  I  said,  that  the 
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term  of  her  visit  had  expired,  and  again  I  re- 
quested  silence. 

*•  Oh  ! — she  gives  that  out,  does  she  ? — well 
— she  is  just  as  deep!  as  she  always  was  then, 
but  it  does  not  take  me  in,  because  I  have  got 
the  key  of  the  politics  there  !" 

I  asked  him,  with  as  slight  a  tone  of  astonish- 
ment as  possible,  what  he  meant ;  for  though  I 
gave  him  credit  for  prying  into  as  much  as  was 
in  his  power,  I  did  not  see  how  he  could  possibly 
know  anything  connected  with  Frances,  of  which 
we  were  ignorant  ourselves  :  he  gave  one  of 
his  cynical  smiles,  rocked  backwards  and  for- 
wards again,  and  then  said,  with  a  look  which 
he  meant  to  be  full  of  meaning, 

"  Just  so  ! — always  the  way  ! — the  game 
of  the  world,  is  like  a  game  of  chess — lookers- 
on  see  much  more  than  the  players,  and  so 
it  is  in  this  case  ;  but  I  would  not  ask  you 
before  your  father,  as  I  thought  perhaps  he  was 
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not  in  the  secret,  and  I  never  betray  people, 
unless  any  good  may  come  from  it  /" 
There  was  a  sentiment ! 

"  You  are  speaking  perfect  riddles,"  I  an- 
swered, ''  and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  you — 
we  have  no  concealments  from  my  father ; 
therefore,  whatever  you  wish  to  say,  to  any  of 
usj  may  always  be  uttered  before  him." 

"  Then  I'm  right !"  he  exclaimed,  turning 
suddenly  round  upon  me.  "  I  am  right ! — I 
thought  all  the  time  that  your  father's  hesitation, 
as  to  the  purchase  of  the  Holme,  hinged  upon 

this  ! — well,  he  was  prudent,  certainly,  but 

however,  I  shall  not  interrupt  you  any  longer 
— I  know  all  about  it  now,  so  it  donH  matter  !" 

I  looked  at  Gertrude,  in  her  distant  corner, 
as  he  left  the  room,  and  she  laughed.  "  I  just 
ask  you  !"  was  my  appeal,  "  I  only  just  ask 
you,  what  in  the  name  of  Fortune  is  to  be 
done  with  such  a  man  as  that  ? — what  has 
he  got  into  his  head  now  ? — and  what  in  the 
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world  does  he  mean? — are  we  never  to  get 
him  out  of  the  house,  or  is  there  anything  that 
will  teach  him  his  place  ?" 

*^  Nothing  !"- replied  Gertrude;  "z/ow  have 
failed,  Adelaide,  and  no  one  can  succeed  after 
that ! — I  never  knew  a  man  endure  so  much  in 
my  life,  and  I  assure  you,  that  I  have  been 
sitting  in  perfect  agony,  lest  he  should  be 
oifended,  and  go  to  papa." 

^'  Why,  dearest  Gertrude  ! — do  you  not  see 
that  after  one  explosion  of  that  kind,  he  would 
be  obliged  to  go  ?" 

"  Indeed,  I  do  not  think  so !"  answered 
Gertrude,  with  her  eyes  full  of  tears  ;  "  I  will 
tell  you  why ; — papa  is  constantly  giving  me 
messages  to  you,  which  I  cannot  find  heart  to 
deliver,  for  fear  you  should  think  me  unkind ; 
which  convinces  me,  that  were  any  open 
dispute  to  take  place,  between  you  and  Maule 
Carrysfort,  it  would  only  plant  that  wretched 
attorney  more  firmly  in  his  place,  and — and — '^ 

VOL.    II.  o 


"  Turn  my  father  still  more  against  myself/' 
said  I,  taking  up  the  unfinished  sentence. 

Both  Gertrude  and  I  were  silent,  for  some 
time  after  this,  and  both  were  fully  occupied 
with  our  own  thoughts.  Gertrude  was  not  of 
a  character  to  dive  into  troubles,  and  weigh 
their  importance  before  she  suflfered  them  to 
have  any  effect  on  her — she  quivered  at  the 
first  breath  of  sorrow,  that  passed  over  her, 
and  then  relapsed  into  her  natural  state  of  placid 
inaction. — In  this  case,  she  was  grieved  to  see, 
that  the  influence  of  a  man,  whom  her  father 
despised,  if  he  had  dared  to  acknowledge  it, 
superseded  the  power  of  a  child's  affection  ! 
— she  sat  silent  and  motionless,  for  nearly  an 
hour,  and  when  I  roused  her,  to  go  out  for 
a  turn  in  St.  James's  Park,  there  were  traces  of 
tears  upon  her  eyelids  ! — 

Tears ! — whenever  I  see  a  person  weep, 
a  sort  of  wonder  creeps  over  me,  and  I  think 
to  myself,  "  What  do  they  feel  ?"— Tears !— there 
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are  few  things  in  this  world,  that  ever  wrung  them 
from  me ;  but  those  of  Gertrude  appeared  al- 
ways trembling  in  her  eyes,  and  ready  to  gush 
forth  at  any  summons.  It  seemed  strange — very 
strange. — I  have  wept,  it  is  true,  but  then  every 
drop  was  Uke  liquid  fire,  dropping  on  my  heart, 
searing  its  way  to  the  quick,  summoned  by 
overwhelming  anguish,  not  called  up  by  trivial 
circumstances. 

I  believe  indignation  often  overpowers  a 
sense  of  injury,  or  wrong.  I  never  cared  for 
any  rebuke,  however  well  merited,  as  long 
as  Maule  Carrysfort  was  in  the  house,  for  he 
kept  me  in  a  constant  state  of  anger,  or  con- 
temptuous irritation. — He  was  so  pitiful !  he 
was  so  evidently  afraid  of  Frances,  yet  so 
ready  to  throw  out  little  stings  against  her  ! 
I  could  not  stand  this,  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  my  father  asked  people  to  dinner 
every  day,  to  avoid  an  open  breach  of  hos- 
pitality. 

o2 


CHAPTER  V. 

Frances  returned ;  she  arrived  early  in  the 

afternoon,  in  high  spirits,  so  we  had  three  good 

hours  to  listen  to  all  she  had  to  relate.     Of 

course,  what  we  most  wished  to  hear,  was  the 

'* reason"  of  her  sudden  return,  and  we  were 

not  kept  long  in  suspense,  for  we  partly  guessed 

it,  and  were  partly  told  in  the  course  of  the  first 

half  hour. 

"The  coronet  was  won !" 

''  How  little  I  thought !"  exclaimed  Frances, 
as  she  took  Gertrude's  hand,  and  mine,  in  hers, 
''how  little  I  thought  on  that  last  evening, 
when  we  were  laughing,  and  joking  about  my 
ambition,  that  it  would  ever  be  so  fully  gra- 


tified.  You  have  now  only  to  guess,  which  of 
*  Aunt  Daubigny's  coronets,'  it  is,  as  Gertrude 
calls  them." 

We  guessed,  and  guessed,  and  guessed — 
we  began  at  the  Viscount,  who  was  an  object, 
and  ended  at  the  supposed-to-be-rejected  Lord 
William  de  Brooke,  taking  in  two  Barons,  a 
Scotch  Earl,  and  the  "  stray  Duke ;"  so  called, 
because  he  was  the  only  exhibitor  of  strawberry 
leaves  in  the  set — one  we  left  out,  as  unlikely, 
and  that  proved  to  be  the  very  man, — the 
young  Earl  of  Ellerslie — the  stripling  who  had 
just  attained  his  majority;  and  Frances  had  seen 
her  seven-and-twentieth  summer. 

When  the  name  of  Ellerslie  trembled  on  our 
lipSj  and  she  positively  assured  us  he  was 
the  person,  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty, 
I  could  repress  the  exclamation  of  "  that  boy  !" 
but  she  seemed  so  elated,  and  the  Earl  was  such 
an  unexceptionable  parti,  that  it  would  have 
been  cruel,  to  damp  the  first  flash  of  triumph — 
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it  would  have  been  unfair,  even  to  question  her 
sentiments  towards  him,  for  I  should  have  been 
afraid  of  her  answer. 

It  seemed,  the  young  Earl  had  been  spending 
the  Christmas  at  Templeham,  and  every  one 
knows,  that  there  is  nothing  like  a  country 
house,  for  aiding,  or  even  beginning  a  flirta- 
tion. 

He  had  long  thought  Frances  very  captiva- 
ting, but  *'  too  dashing ;"  and  Hugh  Daubigny 
had  teased  him  so  much  about  her,  the  Easter 
before,  that  he  retreated  in  alarm,  till  they  met 
again  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances. 
Lady  Grace  Daubigny  was  intent  upon  being 
impartial,  between  the  object -Viscount,  and  the 
stray  Duke.  Emma,  the  eldest  daughter,  was 
keeping  up  the  game  with  Lord  William  de 
Brooke ;  Grace,  the  youngest,  was  always  out  of 
the  way,  wrapt  up  in  the  happiness  of  a  younger 
son — and  Hugh  was  with  his  regiment,  in  gay 
Dublin,   "  playing   at  soldiers."     So    the   field 
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was  quite  clear  for  Frances,  and  in  due  course  of 
time,  the  hand  was  offered,  the  heart  proffered, 
and  the  circlet  of  the  peeress  sparkling  in  ima- 
gination at  her  feet.  No  thoughts  of  his  un- 
fledged appearance — no  glance  at  the  brow  of 
the  Dowager  Countess — no  troublesome  fears, 
or  doubts,  made  her  keep  his  young  lordship  in 
suspense ;  with  all  becoming  hesitation,  he  was 
referred  to  Sir  Edmund,  and  pressed  her  hand 
to  his  lips,  as  an  accepted  man. 

This  was  the  abstract  account  of  the  great 
event,  and  it  took  us  about  three  hours  to  listen 
to  it.  There  could  be  no  doubt,  but  that  my 
father  would  be  highly  gratified,  because  there 
was  nothing  to  be  said  against  the  match,  ex- 
cept the  disparity  of  years ;  and  if  Frances  did 
not  mind  that,  we  were  quite  sure  he  would  not. 
Before  my  father  came  home,  we  had  time  to 
discuss  another  point.  How  could  Maule  Car- 
rysfort  have  known  this  secret,  when  Frances 
had  never  told  even  my  Aunt  Daubigny  ?     It 
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was  very  evident,  that  this  vras  the  mystery  with 
which  he  was  so  important,  the  day  before  ;  but 
as  we  had  no  means  of  finding  his  clue  to  such 
hoards  of  information,  we  satisfied  ourselves, 
by  calling  him  a  few  names,  and  letting  it 
alone. 

"  There  is  only  one  thing  which  annoys  me," 
said  Frances,  in  conclusion  ;  "  and  that  is,  my 
being  indebted  to  the  Daubignys,  for  the  intro- 
duction to  Lord  Ellerslie.  I  remember  so  well 
the  first  time  we  ever  saw  him ;  it  was  across  the 
dinner- table  at  Templeham,  and  he  came  in 
late,  after  we  were  all  seated;  it  is  provoking, 
that  they  should  have  power  to  say,  they  made 
the  match,  though  I  am  sure  they  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it ;  but  they  will  say  so,  I  know,  and 
plume  themselves  upon  it  too." 

"  We  cannot  expect,"  I  answered,  "  that 
they  will  not;  because  Aunt  Daubigny  has 
rather  the  character  of  making  great  exertions 
for  her  own  daughters,  and  this  will  tell  very 
well  for  her." 
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"  But  I  hope  you  understand,"  added  Fran- 
ces, hastily,  "  that  to  this  very  moment,  neither 
the  Admiral,  nor  Lady  Grace,  know  anything 
of  it?" 

''  Then  how,"  exclaimed  Gertrude,  *'  could 
Maule  Carrysfort  have  ever  dived  into  such  a 
secret  ?" 

**  Heaven  knows  !  He  must  have  been  in  cor- 
respondence with  some  of  the  house — either 
guests  or  servants ;  he  would  descend  to  any- 
thing, to  be  able  to  say,  '  I  know  all  about  it, 
but  it  dan'^t  matter.'  " 

It  struck  me  at  the  time,  as  being  strange, 
that  the  only  thing  which  annoyed  Frances, 
should  be  the  insignificant  inventions  which  Lady 
Grace  Daubigny  might  publish..  Perhaps  it 
was  as  well  after  all,  that  it  never  entered  into 
her  head,  to  look  forward  to  a  life  with  a  man, 
who  was  certainly  only  one  remove  from  a  sim- 
pleton— who  had  been  tied  to  his  mamma's 
apron-string  all  his  years ;   and  who,  moreover, 

o  5 
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had  given  out,  that  he  must  always  live  in  the 
house  with  that  said  mamma?  How  could 
Frances  bear  that?  It  would  have  been  bad 
enough  for  me,  accustomed  as  I  was  to  subjec- 
tion ;  but  for  her,  who  never  bowed,  and  never 
bent — who  never  asked  advice,  and  never  took 
it  ...  .  Well !  it  was  her  own  doing  ! — it  was 
a  good  match,  made  by  herself,  with  all  the  sys- 
tematic skill  of  a  person  interested,  but  not  con  - 
cerned  in  it  as  a  party  ! 

Mr.  Carrysfort  happened  to  be  out  that  day, 
on  what  he  called  business,  in  the  city,  which  I 
verily  believe,  was  some  fresh  scrutiny  into 
other  people's  concerns ;  but  it  made  the  din- 
ner-hour later,  and  gave  us  time  to  inform  my 
father  of  the  event,  though  a  letter  from  the 
Earl  himself  had  anticipated  us.  It  was  a  curi- 
ous scene  altogether,  as  we  three  girls  stood  in 
the  library,  and  my  father  sat  at  his  table,  with 
the  open  letter  before  him.  A  sort  of  smile, 
very,  very  slight,  curled  one  corner  of  his  lip. 
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and  after  the  first  glance  at  Frances,  he  kept  his 
eyes  riveted  on  the  paper ;  but  I  knew  every 
look  of  his  face,  and  every  tone  and  modulation 
of  his  voice  so  well,  that  I  saw  in  a  moment, 
there  were  no  negatives  to  be  employed  in 
the  case.  Gertrude  and  I  pretended  to  be  look- 
ing over  a  newspaper,  and  Frances  stood  with 
her  tall  slight  figure  bent  over  the  table,  and 
the  tips  of  her  beautiful  fingers  resting  on  it. 
My  father  was  a  laconic  person,  to  us  at  all 
times ;  so  I  can  remember  every  syllable  of  the 
conversation,  as  well  as  if  it  were  spoken  yes- 
terday. 

^'  You  have  left  me  little  to  add,  Frances ;  I 
have  only  said,  that  it  will  give  me  great  satis- 
faction to  see  the  Earl,  as  my  future  son-in-law, 
whenever  he  likes  to  come  ;  so  of  course,  he 
will  take  that  as  my  sanction,  and  a  general  in- 
vitation." 

Frances  murmured  something  about  being 
obliged,  which  was  hardly  audible,  and  hoped 
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my  father  approved  her  choice.  He  raised 
his  strongly-marked  eyebrows,  for  an  instant, 
and  then  actually  relaxed  into  a  smile.  "  Cer- 
tainly— certainly — I  have  only  one  objection  to 
offer." 

Frances  drew  herself  up,  and  coloured — her 
eyes  seemed  almost  as  if  they  would  have  flashed 
defiance,  and  her  lips  were  slightly  compressed, 
till  my  father  looked  up,  with  the  same  smile, 
and  stretching  out  his  hand  towards  her,  said, 

*'And  it  is,  that  I  shall  lose  you,  my  dear  girl !" 

When  Maule  Carrysfort  came  home,  of  course 
he  knew  all  about  it;  and  after  the  usual  con- 
gratulations, he  began  harping  upon  the  eternal 
subject  of  the  purchase  of  the  Holme.  He  gave 
as  a  reason  for  his  pertinacity,  that  he  should  be 
obliged  to  return  to  Yorkshire,  the  following 
week.  To  console  us,  after  such  an  announce- 
ment, he  told  Frances,  that  he  should  be  de- 
lighted to  come  up  to  her  wedding ! 

"  I  have  considered  a  great  deal  about  this 


property,"  said  my  father,  as  if  heartily  wearied 
with  the  subject;  "  and  since  you  advocate  it  so 
strongly,  Carrysfort,  I  am  well  disposed  to  offer 
twenty  thousand  for  it,  which  I  consider  five  too 
much  ;  but  if  the  owner,  or  his  agent,  or  .  .   .  " 

"  I'^m  his  agent,  in  this  case,"  interrupted 
Maule. 

"  .  .  .  .  Well,  if  you  still  ask  the  thirty,  I 
shall  decline  the  bargain,  for  every  man  knows 
best,  what  he  can  afford,  and  I  will  not  exceed 
what  I  think  just  and  fair." 

My  father  talked  himself  quite  into  a  passion, 
and  then  Maule  began  : 

*^  I'm  sure,  I'm  the  last  man  in  the  world  to 
impose,  or  be  imposed  upon.  Sir  Edmund  ;  and 
yet,  I  have  no  idea  that  even  Colonel  Denison, 
who  knows  so  little  of  the  value  of  the  land,  will 
part  with  it  on  those  terms." 

"  Colonel  Denison  !"  exclaimed  Frances  ; 
"  is  that  the  man,  who  has  been  living  abroad 
for  the  last  century  ?" 
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"  Yes/'  answered  the  attorney,  tartly. 

"One  of  the  most  fascinating  men,  then,  I 
almost  ever  met !"  continued  my  sister ;  '^  he 
was  at  Templeham,  during  the  two  last  days  of 
my  stay  ther*  ! " 

A  flash,  like  lightning,  came  upon  the  senses 
of  Frances,  Gertrude  and  myself,  at  this  dis- 
closure^ for  now  we  had  found  out  one  of  Maule 
Carrysfort's  "  keys  i^"*  and  we  all  exchanged 
glances,  and  laughed,  upon  which  the  creature 
grew  very  red.  i 

"  Pray,  is  it  possible  you  know  him  ?"  added 
Frances,  looking  down  upon  the  little  attorney, 
as  if  he  had  been  a  worm  beneath  her  feet. 

"I've  known  him  ever  since  he  was  a  child," 
said  Maule,  angrily  ;  "  I  know  all  about  him 
too,  but  that  .  .  .  ." 

"He  told  me,"  interrupted  Frances,  with  a 
gesture  of  impatience,  "  that  he  had  only  come 
to  England  to  settle  his  affairs — how  little  he 
thought  he  was  talking  to  the  daughter  of  the 
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person^  who  was  in  treaty  for  his  estate  !  I 
wonder  the  name  never  struck  me  as  belonging 
to  the  Holme  family." 

^'Papa!"  I  exclaimed,  pointedly  addressing 
my  father,  "  as  Colonel  Denison  is  acquainted 
with  our  name,  through  Frances,  why  not  apply 
to  him  without  any  go-betiveen  ?" 

I  own  the  speech  was  very  rude,  but  I  was 
impressed  with  the  idea,  that  Maule  was  going 
to  work  for  his  own  advantage,  present  and 
future.  He  grew  crimson  again,  and  flew  out 
most  indignantly  at  me,  which  drew  down  a 
violent  retort;  in  short,  we  were  both  so  ex- 
cited, that  I  hardly  heard  my  father's  voice 
raised  with  the  imperative  command  of  "  Ade- 
laide !  be  silent !" 

Then  there  followed  a  pause,  broken  by  the 
calm,  haughty  tones  of  Frances  : — *'  I  am  sure, 
papa,  I  should  be  quite  glad  of  any  excuse  for 
introducing  Colonel  Denison  to  you ;  for  in  the 
first  place,  he  is,  as  I  said,  a  most  dehghtful  man, 
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— and  in  the  next,  he  is  a  great  friend  of — of— 
Lord  Ellerslie's." 

Maule  Carrysfort  was  urgent  in  pleading 
against  any  introduction  to  Colonel  Denison, 
before  the  purchase  was  either  made,  or  re- 
linquished ;  and  he  brought  up  many  powerful 
arguments,  such  as  my  father's  own  expression, 
of  not  feeling  such  a  free  agent,  if  he  knew 
the  Colonel,  and  the  awkwardness  of  money 
transactions,  between  personal  friends.  My 
father  went  on  sipping  his  wine,  and  saying, 
i(  Very  true,"  and  '*  you  are  right  there,"  till 
I  think  Maule's  fears  were  pacified.  For  my- 
self, I  sat  back  in  my  chair,  glancing  content- 
edly from  one  to  another,  with  a  smile  of  perfect 
satisfaction  ;  for  I  knew,  that  as  Gertrude  was 
my  father's  private  secretary,  I  should  hear 
in  a  moment,  if  my  suspicions  of  his  writing  to 
Colonel  Denison,  turned  out  to  be  correct. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

The  next  morning  Gertrude  and  I  were 
both  summoned  to  the  library — I,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  admonished,  as  to  my  con- 
duct of  the  preceding  evening,  and  Gertrude  to 
sit  at  the  huge  blotting-book  as  amanuensis. 

When  my  lecture  concluded,  and  I  had 
defended  myself,  till  I  shook  from  head  to  foot, 
at  the  severity  of  my  father's  remarks,  I  was 
told  to  leave  the  room,  and  I  obeyed,  like  a 
good  child,  full  of  indignation  and  a  sense  of 
injury. — Had  I  not  given  my  father  good  ad- 
vice about  writing   to    Col.  Denison  ? — was   it 


not  for  his  advantage,  that  I  had  flown  at  Maule 
Carrysfort,  and  lowered  myself  so  far,  as  to 
let  him  see  me  in  a  passion  ? —  Oh,  my  cheeks 
burnt  crimson,  as  I  clasped  my  hands  on  my 
throbbing  brow  !— I  can  write  of  these  things 
temperately  now,  but  they  harrowed  my  very 
soul  at  the  time  ! 

"  The  wrong  that  seemed  harsh  to  our  earlier  mood, 
By  long  years  with  somewhat  of  love  is  subdued," 

as  poor  L.  E.  L.  says,  or  sings  —  or  writes 
rather. — 

In  the  course  of  my  energetic  defence,  and 
explanation  of  my  amiable  intentions  of  being 
rude  to  this  "  wretched  attorney,"  I  told  my 
father,  that  I  considered  Mr.  Carrysfort,  a  man 
of  no  principle ! — a  man  who  would  do  any- 
thing !  and  these  opinions  were  treated  with 
something  very  like  ridicule,  certainly  with 
indifference. 

^*  Well !  nous  verrons  /"    I  thought  to  myself, 
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and  I  wished  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  that 
there  had  never  been  such  people,  as  Maule 
and  Col.  Denison  in  existence  ! — 

That  evening  Lord  EllersHe  arrived ;  and 
then,  from  morning  till  night,  Frances  be- 
longed to  his  family — she  was  either  riding 
with  him,  walking  with  him,  going  out  with 
his  married  sister,  or  shopping  with  his  single 
one. — The  dowager  was  not  in  town,  but  she 
indited  a  form:  1  epistle,  to  my  sister,  which 
I  thought  a  very  cold  and  haughty  one  ; — at  all 
events,  Frances  was  lost  to  us,  as  far  as  her 
society  went,  for  I  never  could  endure  shopping, 
and  it  was  the  only  time  she  ever  wanted  me. 

Gertrude  and  my  father  seemed  to  have  a 
great  deal  to  do  in  the  library ;  and  Maule 
Carrysfort  was  making  pilgrimages  to  all  the 
sights  in  London,  from  the  Abbey  and  Tower, 
to  the  Zoological  and  the  waxwork  ; — thus  I 
was  left  much  to  myself,  and  the  little  girls  ;  but 
a  few  mornings  after  my  lecture,  who  should 
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steal  quietly  into  the  room,  but  Maule  himself, 
who  had  an  order  for  the  Dulwich  gallery,  that 
day. 

I  told  him,  with  some  astonishment,  that 
I  thought  he  was  miles  away  ;  and  then  I  heard 
from  the  tone  of  his  voice,  that  something  had 
occurred — he  would  not  sit  down,  even  though 
I  forgot  myself  so  far,  as  to  point  to  a  chair. 

"No — I  won't,  thank'ye — no — I'm  going — 
I'm  going  away — your  father's  out,  and  the 
cab's  at  the  door,  and  I  shall  go  quietly — I've 
not  been  treated  with  confidence — my  word's 
been  doubted,  ma'am  !"  and  he  struck  his  hand 
on  his  breast — ''  doubted !  for  Sir  Edmund 
has  written  to  Colonel  Denison,  to  have  an 
interview  about  this  sale,  and  he's  as  much 
as  told  him,  that  he  suspects  I  want  to  pocket 
the  extra  thousands,  and — and — no  !  I  can't 
stand  it  1" 

The  man  was  fearfully  agitated ;  and  whilst 
I  expressed  my  doubt,  that  my  father  had  done 


anything  of  the  kind,  I  again  offered  him  a 
chair. 

"  No,"  said  he,  decidedly,  yet  every  feature 
of  his  face  trembHng  ;  '*  I  won't  sit — I  came  to 
speak  to  you,  •  because,  though  you've  always 
been  the  rudest  of  them  all  to  me,  you've  done 
it  openly — I  like  you  for  your  generosity — for 
your  plain  dealing,  and  so  I  was  determined 
to  see  you  before  I  go.  If  this  had  been  done 
openly,  I  could  have  stood  it ;  but  my  word 
is  doubted  in  a  money  transaction  !  my  character 
injured  in  the  sight  of  my  employer  !  and  all 

this  behind  my  back! oh,  Adelaide,  ma'am 

— you  ca.rCt  excuse  them !" 

*^  You  will  not  hear  me,"  I  argued ;  ''  I  can- 
not believe  thait  what  you  represent  has  been 
really  done  !" 

"  No  !"  he  exclaimed,  indignantly,  and  draw- 
ing his  little  person  up,  "  it  could  never  enter 
into  your  mind  to  imagine,  aid,  or  abet,  a  clan- 
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destine  act,  but  it  has  been  done  ! — it  has  been 
done,  ma'am!" 

"  Let  me  ask  your  authority  ?"  said  I. 

*^  My  eyes,"  was  the  brief  reply,  as  he  pointed 
to  them  in  a  most  ludicrous  manner  ;  "  only  my 
eyes !" 

.    *'  What !"  burst  from  my  lips  ;  "  open  or  read 
a  letter  not  intended  for  you  ?" 

"  Neither — I've  done — I  shall  say  no  more, 
except  that  I  came  to  wish  you  good-bye,  Ade- 
laide Carrysfort ;  for  I  like  you,  in  spite  of  your 
faults ;  and  if  this  blows  over,  I  shall  come  to 
the  Countess's  wedding — if  it  doTbt,  I  sJianHJ'^ 

And  with  this  characteristic  speech,  the  man 
left  the  room. 

"Adelaide  Carrysfort,  I  like  you!"  Ugh! 
how  I  shuddered  as  the  words  echoed  on 
my  ear  !  —  liked  by  such  a  creature  !  And 
then  I  sat  down,  and  mused  upon  the  strange 
faculty  he  possessed,  of  discovering,  apparently 
without  any  premeditated  design,  events  which 
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were    not   even   kno^Yn    to    those,   much   more 
closely  connected  with  the  interests  of  them. 

If  my  father  had  written  to  Colonel  Denison, 
my  judgment  extolled  him  for  his  prudence, 
especially  as  he  was  just  involved  in  an  unfore- 
seen expense,  by  the  marriage  of  Frances ;  who 
"went  over  to  the  Earl,"  (to  speak  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  house,)  with  a  dower  of  fifteen 
thousand  pounds. 

Then  again,  as  I  mused,  I  thought  it  a  most 
unfortunate  circumstance  that  Maule  had  be- 
come aware  of  the  deed ;  any  effort  of  my 
father's,  after  this,  to  conciliate  him,  if  such  were 
his  wish,  must  prove  a  failure;  so  where  a  sub- 
ject is  meant  to  be  secret,  I  thought  it  an  act  of 
great  folly  to  allow  any  soul  to  enter  into  the 
confidence.  Gertrude  was  obliged  to  be  en- 
lightened, because  she  was  the  '*  amanuensis- 
in-ordinary;"  but  she  would  have  cut  off  her 
right-hand,  before  she  would  have  betrayed  any 
trust   reposed   in   her;    and   my  father   would 
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surely  never  have  suffered  her  to  write  the 
letter,  before  enjoining  the  necessity  of  caution 
and  secrecy. 

Altogether,  it  was  a  mystery  I  could  not 
solve ;  and,  as  Gertrude  was  gone  on  or  of 
the  shopping  expeditions,  and  my  father  en- 
gaged with  the  lawyers,  and  all  sorts  of  people, 
I  had  nothing  to  do,  but  wait  till  the  former 
came  in,  to  aid  me  in  the  task  of  unravel- 
ling. 
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